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The Ultimate Buyers of your Shoes Deserve 
the Foot Protection that Leather affords 


Porous— Permits foot ventilation, moisture absorption and 
rapid drying — allows normal foot functioning. 


Flexible— permits freedom of foot action — 
allows easy and comfortable walking. 


ASK FOR THE FINEST=“U. S. LEATHER” 


UNITED STATES LEATHER 
COMPANY 
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Specific Sewing Problems 


can be solved with 


A. welll 
foul nd] Z f 


Thread! 


Here is the best thread in Shoemaking 


Tated for ff fttinry, Economy 
— ‘ 
SUMMIT FOUR CORD GLAZED — Top quality Egyptian cotton manufactured 


with a time-tested glaze finishing formula and application. In a wide range 


of colors on King Tubes. 


SUMCO DISC BOBBINS — Precision wound of the same top quality Egyptian cotton. 
Ready-wound bobbins give you more yardage per bobbin, fewer changes, greater 


production; mean more uniform stitching and less waste; reduce spinning and backlashing. 


For the special threads you require plus fine service and prompt delivery, call or write — 


“Yield Ouv0er 
a Gentuny 
of Sf ‘cadershif > 


Industrial Thread Division 119 West 40th St., New York 18, N. Y. 
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- HIGHER YIELDS... 


more plumping for white 
or black suede leathers 








er 


from Du Pont "6-942" 


You get more leather . . . thicker leather 
when you tan with Du Pont “G-942.” 
And ‘G-942” has been tested and 
proved to give these results on both 
white and black suede leathers. 

It helps you get the highest possible 
vield of top-grade leather because it 
gives better plumping . . . with mini- 
mum shrinkage. With white suede, 
for example, kidskins tanned with 
"G-942” yielded 2 to 5 square feet 
more leather per dozen skins in an 
actual tannery test. 


VasOe wane 


Through-White 
Kidskins tanned with ‘‘G-942” pro- 
duce a leather that is white all the 
way through. No color is left by the 
Bleaching is un- 


tanning agent. 


necessary. 


Better for All Types 
Crushed grain, too, can be produced 
equally well with Du Pont “G-942” 
tanning agent. The tanning process is 
easy to control by pH measurements. 
Most finishing chemicals, as well as 


tanning agent 


other tanning agents, can be used on 
the leather. 


Let us arrange for a technical represen- 
tative to call at your plant and explain in 
detail how “G-942" can help you pro- 
duce better leather. 


SPAT 


BETTER THINGS FOR BETTER LIVING 
. THROUGH CHEMISTRY 


E.1. DU PONT DE NEMOURS & CO. (INC.), GRASSELLI CHEMICALS DEPARTMENT 


WILMINGTON 98, DELAWARE 
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IEID ITO IR WAIL 


Iron Outwears 


HE Department of Commerce has 
just reported that the use of 
leather soles in proportion to total 
shoe output has dropped from 70 
percent in 1947 to 60 percent in 
1948. In short, today some 40 per- 
cent or more of shoes are made with 
non-leather soles. 


Now, it is obvious there are two 
major causes behind this “trend”: 
(1) the lower prices of non-leather 
soles; (2) the aggressive promotional 
activities of non-leather pro- 
ducers in gaining wider acceptance 
for their products. 


s¢ le 


Non-leather soles have been “sold” 
chiefly on the basis of their long- 
wear qualities. The fact that a sole 
can be advertised to outwear leather 
3 to 1 or 10 to 1 has a positive ap- 
peal to consumers, particularly in 
a period of high prices. Shoe manu- 
facturers, retailers and repairers 
have also been attracted by the lower 
prices of non-leather soles, plus feel- 
ing some pressure of consumer de- 
mand—the result of advertising 
for non-leather soles that “outwear 
leather.” 

But it is high time that shoe manu- 
facturers. retailers, repairers and 
consumers awoke to some of the 
other realities that have been ignored 
in this rush to get 
less money.” 


“good soles for 


The shoe industry has reached a 
pretty sad state when it considers 
durability and price the only essen- 
tial qualities of a good shoe sole. 
Comfort. health and hygiene—always 
basic essentials to good footwear 
seem to be relegated to exile. The 
fact that a non-leather sole, because 
it lacks necessary foot health proper- 
foot to burn. 
perspire and become sore. can do a 
mounting amount of damage to the 
shoe industry. to consumer good will. 
Branded shoes into which heavy in- 
vestments are made can lose prestige 
and money for their producers in 
the long run by alienating foot-con- 
scious consumers. 


ties. can cause the 


The recent Roper survey on con- 
sumer opinions about footwear and 
foot health. sponsored by the NSMA. 
revealed that a substantial propor- 
tion of the population complains of 
foot trouble and = associates such 
troubles with shoes. Is the use of 


6 


Leather, But— 


non-leather soles helping to reduce 
the number of these complaints, or 
helping to create better consumer 
vod will in this matter? 
How many shoe manufacturers 
who are using non-leather soles (ex- 
cept. of course, for special footwear 
where such soles serve a meritable 
purpose) have ever put such soles to 
comparative research and technolog- 
ical tests with leather soles? Very 
few. if any. Thus, how is it possible 
to promote the general qualities of 
such footwear if nothing is known 
by actual tests—of the functional 
performance of such soles in rela- 
tion to feet and foot health? By 
such methods the shoe manufacturer 
and retailer are taking unwarranted 
risks. 

For instance, in a recent “hot plate 
test” a piece of sole leather and a 
piece of synthetic soling were placed 
on a hot plate to which was attached 
a thermometer. The sole leather, 
though warm. could be picked up in 
the fingers. The synthetic soling ma- 
terial was so hot it could not be 
handled. Porosity was probably one 
factor. It is likely that the very phys- 
ical properties of the non-leather 
materia! were such to naturally, re- 
tain heat. 

Now. on the foot the shoe sole is 
constantly burdened by heat—from 
friction and from body temperature. 
Bacteria—such as those causing 
ringworm—must have heat and damp- 
thrive. Theoretically, then. 
thrives better in non- 
leather-soled shoes than in leather- 
soled shoes. But there are other fac- 
tors involved. A warm shoe is an 
uncomfortable shoe; it) can cause 


ULLAL LLL LLL 
NOTICE 


Anyone desiring reprints of 
LEATHER and SHOES’ editorials 
may obtain them at the following 


g 
ge 


ness to 
ringworm 


nominal cost: 


Up to 100 
200-500 
1,000 or over 


10c each 
5c each 
2c each 


foot-burning, maceration of the skin. 

warm or hot shoe interior in- 
creases foot perspiration. This same 
perspiration not only causes foot dis- 
comfort but rapidly deteriorates the 
interior of the shoe. Thus, though 
the non-leather sole may outwear 
leather soles three to one, it may also 
cause the upper to wear half as long 
because of the disintegration of the 
shoe due to perspiration. 

We mention these as_ plausible 
probabilities. If any shoe man doubts 
such probabilities then he owes it 
to himself and his customers to in- 
vestigate the matter himself by tech- 
nical tests to prove or disprove the 
point. The argument we make here 
is that the individual cannot afford 
to be neutral or negative about a 
matter so important to his business 
and his future. 

Recently the National Assn. of 
Chiropodists conducted a survey on 
the comparative effects of the wearing 
of non-leather and leather soles. The 
survey was financed by a large manu- 
facturer of non-leather The 
tests were supervised by a university 
professor of “market analysis.” The 
actual examinations of the feet of 
the subjects who wore the shoes (one 
shoe with a leather sole, one with 
non-leather) were made by two 
Washington chiropodists. The sub- 


soles. 


jects walked about 300 miles during 


the month of August. The conclu- 
sion of the examiners and the N.A.C.: 
“No harmful effects to their feet 
occurred.” 

LEATHER AND SHOES questioned the 
N.A.C. about the authenticity of these 
tests. requesting a detailed report 
on how they were conducted. It 
boiled down to this: two ordinary 
chiropodists. with no special qualifi- 
cations or facilities to make thorough 
tests of either the shoes or the feet 
of the subjects—chemical. physical. 
thermal. and other scientific tests 
wrote the decision. Insofar as we 
were able to determine. the two chi- 
ropodists simply gave a visual ex- 
amination of the feet and wrote their 
report upon those findings. We be- 
lieve that in the opinion of any im- 
partial scientific observer, such tests 
could be in no way called scientific. 
Yet this report was publicized to 
consumers throughout the country. 
As a result. foot doctors and others 
complained to the N.A.C. about the 
tests and their results. 

The significance? The real values 
of non-leather soles—except from a 
wear standpoint—have not by any 
means been demonstrated. If that 
is the case. then how can the shoe 
manufacturer and retailer accept the 
non-leather sole without subjecting 

(“Editorial” cont’d on page 46) 
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Kickerinos (Marilyn Shoe Company, Milwaukee) use 
an Armstrong's Cork-and-Rubber RC-386 platform. 


Firm, resil- 
y priced 


No. 5050—An extra 
firm cork composition. 
It is also used for 
wedge heels and other 
similar shaped pieces. 


The right platform te. $040 medion 


firm cork composition, 
Holds straight sidewall 


for your shoe ro ih ee 


Platform materials, 


It is easy to pick the platferm you need 
from these nine Armstrong materials— 
no matter what shoe you make or what type of 
equipment you use. Some of these platforms are 
made firm to speed through production with 
clean edges and straight sidewalls. Others are 
made extra soft and extra flexible for the manu- 
facturer who puts comfort first. 


One of these nine materials, Armstrong's RC- 
386, is used in the shoe shown above. RC-386 
is firm enough to hold a straight sidewall, vet 
it helps make a flexible and resilient shoe. It is 
made in sheets 36” x 36” in any desired thick- 
ness up to and including one inch. 


RC-386 and each of the other eight platforms 
shown at the right offer distinctive working 
qualities. Your Armstrong representative will 
gladly supply you with samples and pricés of 
any you'd like to try. Call him today, Or write 
Armstrong Cork Company, Shoe Prod- 
ucts Department, 8804 Arch Street, 
Lancaster, Penna. Available for export. 


CUSHION CORK AND FLEXICORK ARE REGISTERED TRADE-MARKS. 


ARMSTRONG’S SHOE PRODUCTS 


BOX TOE MATERIALS + FLEXICORK «+ FILLERS + CUSHION CORK + CORK COMPOSITION 
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1948 SHOE OUTPUT BY PRICE LINES 


Approximately 94,700,000 pairs of 
women’s shoes or 48 percent of the 
total produced in 1948 were made to 
retail between $4 and $6, according 
to an analysis of 1948 production 
by price lines perpared by the Na- 
tional Shoe Mfrs. Assn. Of the 197.- 
400,000 pairs of women’s shoes (ex- 
cluding slippers, athletic. and “all 
other” classifications) turned out dur- 
ing the past year. 16,000,000 or 8.1 
percent retailed at $2 to $4. 27.000,- 
O00 or 13.7 percent at $6 to $7.50, 
and 13,400,000 or 6.8 percent at 
$7.50 to $8.50. 

A total of 42.500,000 
shoes or 21.5 percent sold from $8.50 
to $20. Only 2.200.000 or 1.1 per- 
cent retailed over $20.00. 


women s 


Men’s dress shoes retailing from 
$6 to $7.50 accounted fer 19.500.- 
000 pairs or 25.2 percent of the 77.- 
300,000 pairs produced in 1948. 
Another 10,000,000 or 13 percent 
the total sold from $7.50 to $8.50 


while 16,600,000 or 21.4 percent were 
in the $7.50 to $10.00 bracket. Some 
22.1 percent of 6,100,000 men’s work 
shoes were priced from $4 to $5 with 
5.000,000 or 18.4 percent selling at 
£5 to $6 and 5,300,000 or 19.4 per- 
cent at $6 to $7.50. 

In the youth’s and boys’ class. 
5.800.000) pairs or 33.6 percent of 
the 17,400,000 pairs produced — in 
1948 sold from $5 to $6.50. 5.200.- 
QOO pairs or 30.4 percent went from 
$3.50 to $5 and 3.100.000 or 17.9 
percent from $6.50 to $8. 

Of 56,100,000 pairs of misses” and 
children’s shoes turned out during 
the year, 17.800,000 or 31.8 percent 
sold from $2.50 to $3.50 and 20.- 
100.000 or 36.3 percent from $3.50 
to $5. Some = 13.500,000° pairs or 
31.5 percent of 42,900,000 house 
slippers produced sold from $2.50 to 
$3.50 while 9,000,000 or 20.9 percent 
sold from $3.50 to $5 and 8,200,000 
or 19,2 percent from $1.75 to $2. 


(Quantities in Thousands of Pairs) 


Selling Price Women’'s* 

$ 1.50- 2.00 600 
2.00- 4.00 3,000 
4.00- 5.00 53,100 
5.00- 6.00 600 
6.00- 7.50 27,000 
7.50- 8.50 13,400 
§.50-10.00 400 
10.00-11.00 100 
11.00-13.00 3.800 
13.00-15.00 5,300 
15.00-17.50 5,300 
17.50-20,00 2,600 


Over $20.00 2.200 
400 


Youths’ 
Selling Price & Boys’* 
Under $1.25 
1.25- 1.75 
1.75- 2.50 
2.50- 3.50 2,200 
3.50- 5.00 5,200 
5.00- 6.50 5.800 
6.50- 8.00 3,100 
8.00-10.00 700 
Over $10.00 anialans 4007 


17,400 


100.0 56,100 100.0 


Men's 


Pct. Dress” 


2,100 2.7 1,600 
$100 6,100 
4,900 5,000 
19,500 25.3 5,300 
10,000 ; 4,700 
300 7 2,100 
8,300 900 
6,100 i SOO 
3,500 5 200 
3,900 5 800 
5,700 7 400 


1,900 2 500 


100.0 77,300 100.0 27,400 


House 
Slippers 


Misses’ & 
Children* 


2.800 

5,300 

1,000 ,200 

17.800 31. 3,500 
20,400 36.° 9,000 
9,000 ) 900 

4,700 ad .800 

2.500 of 200 

700 3 200 


2,900 100.0 


First Qtr. Shoe Output 
Totals 11 Million Pairs 


Shoe output in the first quarter of 
1949 was 114 million pairs, a drop of 
9A percent from the 125,873.000 
pairs produced in the same period a 
year ago, the Tanners’ Council esti- 
mates. Allowing for seasonal trends, 
cutput for the first three months is 
equivalent to an annual production 
of 430-440 million pairs as com- 
pared to 462 million pairs produced 
in 1948. 

The council reports that total out- 
put for the last quarter of 1948 and 
the first quarter of 1949, a period of 
six months, equaled 224 million pairs. 
This would indicate that the shoe 
manufacturing industry has now set- 
tied to a yearly production rate of 
448 million pairs. 

Two facts must be emphasized, the 
council adds, in considering: 1. Does 
a level of approximately 448 million 
pairs represent a normal benchmark 
in terms of consumer demand and 
retails sales? 2. Is the rebuilding of 
retail stocks and manufacturers’ in- 
stock departments now behind the 
industry? First. this annual shoe 
production would — represent 
volume and a gain from the prewar 
average almost in line with popula- 
tion growth. Secondly, if the stock 
rebuilding of the past two years is 
now water over the dam, then ap- 
praisals of demand for shoes and 
leather must be based on a shoe figure 
lower than output in the past two 
years, 


good 


Int. Shoe Foremen's 
Assn. Holds Convention 


The 1949 annual convention of 
the International Shoe Superintend- 
ents) and Foremen’s — Association 
comprised at present. of Canadian 
and UL. 8. foremen’s organizations) 
will be held in Kitchener, Ontario, 
April 28-29, A record attendance is 
expected, with four of Kitchener's 
hotels already booked solid for dele- 
gates and others. 


An extensive program has been 
arranged for the two-day meeting. 
A charter and constitution is expected 
to be established for the new and 


rapidly growing organization that 
now encompasses a half dozen U. S. 
and Canadian foremen’s groups total- 
ing well over a thousand members. 


Plans have been made for dele- 
gates to visit and inspect local shoe 
factories and tanneries. An elaborate 
social program has also been ar- 
ranged, consisting of one evening of 
boxing bouts, and on the final eve- 
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News about shoe soles! 


REG US PAT OFF 


RESIN 50 
gives rubber base soles 


@ stiffness with light weight 


d (ood-rite 


@ “leather-like” look und feel 


@ exceptional flex life 


@ permanent color 


@ exceptionally long wear 


Good-rite Resin 50 is a new develop- 

ment that is an ideal stiffening agent for 

natural and American rubber products. For 

example, a soling compound loaded with 

ordinary fillers will, in most cases, raise the 

specific gravity of the compound—reducing the 
flex life while increasing the hardness. 

When Good-rite Resin 50 is used as a stiffen- 
ing agent, the finished article has not only the 
suitable hardness, but exceptional flex life, low 
specific gravity, excellent low temperature 
properties. 

Good-rite Resin 50 is made as a white, free- 
flowing powder. Its size is such that 85 per 


B. F. Goodrich Chemical Company 


GEON polyvinyl! materials e HYCAR American rubber e GOOD-RITE ch 


cent will pass a 100 mesh screen. It can be 
compounded in a wide range of attractive, 
permanent colors. 

Find out how this new product can help 
simplify processing —can help you produce 
better products economically. Please write 
Dept. HI-3, B. F. Goodrich Chemical Com- 
pany, Rose Building, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 


Hycar 


Amuuci Ri xhew 


A DIVISION OF 
THE B. F. GOODRICH COMPANY 


Is and plastici 
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ning there will be a lavish banquet 
followed by entertainment. 

An interesting technical Forum has 
also been scheduled. Speakers will 
be Frank Millington, executive vice- 
president of the Canadian Shoe Mfrs. 
Assn.: Harvey Pollock, president of 
Pollock Shoes, Ltd.. and recent presi- 
dent of the Canadian Shoe Retailers 
Assn.: Mr. P. J. Duggan, president. 
Donnell & Mudge. Ltd.. tanners: 
and Lawrence A, Engel. educational 
director of the N. Y. Shoe Supts’ 
and Foremen’s Assn. Chairman of 
the Forum is William A. Rossi. editor 
of LEATHER AND SHOEs. 

Special committee sessions will be 
held to formulate plans for the ex- 
pansion of the organization, plus 
setting up a charter and constitution. 

The International Shoe Superin- 
tendents’ and Foremen’s Assn. was 
born about 18 months ago. with the 
idea of cry stallizing relationships be- 
tween Canadian and U, S, foremen’s 
organizations for both technical and 
social exchanges, with the purpose 


Tanners’ Profits Drop 

Total profits of the first six leather 
manufacturing companies to report 
1948 leather sales and profits were 
$4.208.186, a startling decrease of 
43 percent from combined profits in 


Net Sales 
$ 49,930,234 
9 > 


Lawrence Leather Co., A. C 
U. S. Leather Co 
Northwestern Leather Co 
Amalgamated Leather Co. 
Griess-Pfleger Tanning Co. 
Seton Leather Co. 


TOTAL—6 companies 


4,072,793 


$113,602,149 


of raising the standards of shoe fore- 
men through technological and other 
educational developments. and there- 
by contribute to the advancement 
of the shoe industries of both coun- 
tries. 


ISMC Elects Armstrong 


Stuart H. Armstrong, president 
and general manager of Wiley-Bick- 
ford-Sweet Corp.. Worcester, Mass.. 
shoe manufacturers, was named a di- 
rector in International Shoe Ma- 
chinery Corp.. Cambridge, Mass. at 
the annual meeting held this week. 

Jacob S. Kambourian was re- 
elected president and treasurer and 
all other officers and board members 
were re-elected. In addition. Harold 
\. Daniels was named vice president. 

President Kambourian reported 
that business in 1948 was the best 
in the corporation's history with the 
number of new machines on lease 
doubled. He said that business for 
the first quarter of 1949 was running 
ahead of last year. 


1947, the New England Shoe and 
Leather Assn. reports, 

Net sales of the six firms amounted 
to $113.602.149 or 12 percent below 
their 1947 sales volume. The average 
rate of net income to sales equaled 
BS We percent, 

Ratio of 
Profit to 
Sales 
Profits In 1948 
50.8% 2.3% 
1.9 
8.6 
44 
617,988 25. g 7.6 


148,472 30.7 7 3.6 


Per Cent Change 
1948 , 1948-1947 
Net Profits Sales 


$4,208,186 2.2¢ 42.8% 3.7% 
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below and mail it to us? 


NOTICE 


We are enlisting your help to facilitate the mailing of 


We have recently advanced our mailing time because of 
complaints; as a result, this magazine is never mailed later than 


We would like to know when you receive your copy of 
LEATHER AND SHOES. Would you please fill out the coupon 
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Overshoes Award 
To Bristol 


Bristol Manufacturing Corp., Bris- 
tol, Rhode Island. has been awarded 
a contract on Invitation No, 4302 
covering 93,000 pairs of men’s rub- 
ber overshoes, the Navy Purchasing 
Office has announced. Award was 
made on a bid of $1.12 per pair 
(two percent—10 days: one percent 

20 days). 


NESFSA Holds Elections 


John Cocozella, lasting foreman of 
the Copley Shoe Co., Wakefield, Mass. 
was elected president of the New 
England Shoe Foremen’s and Super- 
intendents’ Assn, at the annual meet- 
ing held March 26 in Boston’s Cop- 
ley Plaza Hotel. Close to 300 mem- 
bers attended the meeting at which 
Cocozella| was named to succeed 
Henry Meirs. Jay Shoe Mfe. 10. 
Cambridge. Mass. 

Other officers elected were: Alex- 
ander Joyce, Ist vice president: Stan- 
ley Halperin, 2nd vice president: 
Umberto Candido, 3rd_ vice presi- 
dent: William Trites, treasurer: 
Harry Kimball, secretary: Joseph 
LaTorre, financial secretary: and F. 
G. Moynahan. trustee. 

Elected to the board of directors 
were David Berman, Jack Coulombe. 
Peter DeSesa. George Garvey. Charles 
P. Lauman, and Henry Meirs. 


Britain Lifts Lea. Quotas 


The British Labor Govt. has _re- 
moved quota controls on the pur- 
chase and manufacture of more than 
50 commodities and industrial mate- 
rials, including most types of leather. 
The announcement was made last 
week by Harold Wilson, president 
of the Board of Trade. before the 
British Parliament. 

Wilson said that the lifting of con- 
trols would allow 
manufacturers to buy as much of 
certain materials as they can find and 
to produce a larger range of some 
commodities. About 930.000) trade 
licenses a year would be eliminated, 
he added. 


processors and 


Dr. Willard Dow 
Killed in Plane Crash 


Dr. Willard H. Dow, president of 
the Dow Chemical Co., Midland, 
Mich., and Mrs. Dow. were killed 
in an airplane accident at London, 
Ont., Canada, this week. 

Complete details of this accident 
will be published in next week's 
issue. 
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Methocel: 


the Indispensable 
Film Former 





Do you need a better film former? Try the new Methocel, powdered. Among 
the many advantages of Methocel, its function as a superior film former 
makes it indispensable to the leather industry. 

Methocel is an outstanding pasting material. It is clean and uniform, its 
solutions require a minimum of preservative, and can be stored dry indefi- 
nitely without change. 

In leather finishing, Methocel can be used to reduce the tack of dressings and 
finishing compounds. Its use in liquid and paste shoe polishes is long estab- 
lished and well known. 

You are undoubtedly familiar with the fibrous form, now try the new 
Methocel, powdered. Send in the coupon for your free experimental sample 
plus information on its many profitable applications in the leather industry. 


THE DOW CHEMICAL COMPANY «¢ MIDLAND, MICHIGAN 


DID YOU GET YouR i ee : 
setueigas om Dow 


Please send me free sample of the new Methocel, powdered. 
Name and Title 

CHEMICALS INDISPENSABLE : 
To INDUSTRY AND’ AGRICULTURE 


Sarena oa 


Firm 


Address 
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Carlisle Cuts Prices 

Carlisle Shoe Co., Carlisle, Pa.. 
manufacturers of women’s cemented 
dress shoes, has reduced its prices 
approximately 50 cents a pair. Ac- 
cording to M. M. Stollmack, execu- 
tive vice president and general man- 
ager, the company is eliminating 
most price lines above $16.95 and 
will concentrate on a price bracket 
from $14 to $16 for the Mademoi- 
selle line. 

The firm’s retail range formerly 
covered the $12.95 to $18.95 bracket. 
Present production is reported at 
4200 pairs daily. 


Announce Program 
For TC Spring Meeting 

The complete three day program 
for the Spring Meeting of the Tan- 
ners’ Council of America, to be held 
May 15-17 at the Cavalier Hotel, 
Virginia Beach, Va.. has been an- 
nounced by the Council. 

The first day (May 15) will con- 
sist of a Board of Directors dinner 
meeting and a dinner meeting of the 
Hide Committee. 

On May 16, the general session 
will open at 10:00 A.M. followed by 
a golf tournament and bridge party 
for the ladies at 2:00 P.M. The 
evening will be devoted to the Presi- 
dent’s Reception at 7:00 P.M. fol- 
lowed by the Council Dinner at 8:00 
P.M. 

On the final day, May 17, the gen- 
eral session will convene at 9:30 
A.M. followed by group meetings 
at 10:30 A.M. In the afternoon golf 
and a bridge party for the ladies 
will be held and the three-day con- 


Edgar E. Rand, vice president in charge of men’s shoe merchandising, International 
Shoe Co., St. Louis, inspects “Winthrop’s Plan of Profitable Action” with International 
executives. Le/t to right, seated: A. B. Fletcher, vice president; Rand; A. L. Johnson, 
advertising manager. Standing: Paul Atkins, general manager, Winthrop Shoe Co. The 
Winthrop plan offers a technical advisory service analyzing all phases of independent shoe 
operation. First of its kind in the industry, it is designed to acquaint new shoe retailers 
with basic operating procedures and to provide a refresher course for established inde- 


pendent retailers. 


clave will wind up with a presenta- 
tion of golf prizes at 5:30 P.M. 

American plan convention rates 
have been made available for the 
meeting. These are $26.00 daily, 
two persons. for the double occu- 
pancy of twin bedrooms, and $16.00 
daily for single rooms. The council 
has urged trade members who plan 
on attending the meeting to make 
their reservations early. 


smooth 


% see page 15 


German Leather Prices 
Back to Normal 

Leather prices in Germany, recently 
up to two and three times world 
prices. have returned to normal, ac- 
cording to recent trade reports. Major 
cause of the price decline was the 
importation of some $6,700,000 worth 
of raw hides from America under the 


Marshall Plan. 


Raw hide imports during 1949 are 
expected to reach four or five times 
the $10.7 million worth imported in 
1948. To date, $4 million worth 
have been ordered from the U.S. and 
an additional $2 million from Britain. 
Britain has also agreed to supply 
occupied Germany with $15 million 
worth of shoes, equal to four months 
consumption in Bizonia. 


Midwest 210 Meets 


Willy Nordwind, president of the 
Athletic Shoe Co., Chicago, was host 
to the Chicago committee of the 210 
Associates, Inc., at the Standard Club, 
Chicago, March 21. 


Fred Bloom, executive secretary of 
the organization, spoke to the group. 
Jack Raymond was appointed chair- 
man and Phil Melhado vice chair- 
man of the membership and adver- 
tising committee. 
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STYLE NO. 55 


Supplying Kankakee leather for “Jumping Jacks” has been a real pleasure at 
Ruepings . . . not just for one or two seasons . . . but continuously since the inception 
of the Vaisey-Bristol organization. Quality manufacturers ... the country over , , , 


have shown a similar preference for this richly-colored, clean-cutting leather. 


RUEPING 


FRED RUEPING LEATHER CO., FOND DU LAC, WISCONSIN, U.S.A. 
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Govt. Reveals Lea. Studies 


Leather research in fields ranging 
from greater durability to the devel- 
cpment of substitute tanning mate- 
rials is being carried on by, the Fed- 
eral Govt. in cooperation with the 
leather industry, according to a re- 
port now available from the Office 
of Technical Services of the Dept. of 
Commerce. 

“Areas of Quartermaster Research 
in Leather” outlines basic military 
objectives for the improvement of 
military leathers. The study. pre- 
pared by Dr. Fred O'Flaherty, re- 
search director of the Tanners’ Coun- 
cil Research Laboratory at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, and cooperat- 
ing research organizations, discusses 
progress made and future plans. 

Major fields of investigation under- 
way include skin chemistry. wear 
resistance of leather, water resistance, 
stability, comfort factors, and the 
development of alternative tanning 
chemicals. 

The Quartermaster Corps has also 
issued reports on leather technology 
obtained from Germany after the 
war. “German Synthetic Tanning 
Agents” deals with the properties 
and synthesis of tanigans, and their 
applications. “German Exchange Lip- 
ids” covers the development in Ger- 
many of fat-like materials for fat 
liquoring. oiling and stuffing leathers, 
end the use of synthetic oils as tan- 
ving agents. “The Tanigan Extra 
Stufling Materials” discusses the dis- 
advantages of natural fats for the 
preparation of leather, and covers the 
synthesis and uses of derminol fats. 
fat liquoring aids, synthetics for im- 
pregnation, and immergan, a sub- 


stitute for cod oil in chamois dress- 
ing. 

All reports are available from the 
Office of Technical Services, Dept. 
of Commerce, Washington 25, D.C. 


NHA to Promote Leather; 
Calls National Meeting 


Intent upon launching a_broa! 
program for the promotion of leather 
and leather products, the National 
Hide Assn. has called an industry- 
wide meeting of representatives of 
interested trade associations. The 
meeting will be held April 22 at the 
NHA’s Chicago offices. 130 N. Wells 
o @ 

Among the associations invited to 
attend are the Tanners’ Council, the 
\.E. Shoe Manufacturers’ Assn.. St. 
Louis Shoe Manufacturers’ Assn.., 
The American Meat Institute, Na- 
tional Independent Meat Packers’ 
Assn.. Western Meat Packers’ Assn.. 
National Leather and Shoe Finders’ 
Assn.. the National Shoe Manufac- 
turers’ Assn., and any other groups 
interested in “selling the consumer 
on the added advantages of leather.” 


Jan. Hides Imports Down 

Values of U. S. imports of hides 
and skins during Jan., 1949, declined 
to $5.6 million, a drop of $.7 million 
from Dec.. “1948 and $15.2 million 
from Jan. a year ago, according to 
latest figures released by the Bureau 
of the Census, Dept. of Commerce. 
Average monthly value of hide and 
skin imports was $9 million during 
1948 as compared with $3.9 million 
in 1939, 

Imports of partly-tanned leather 


during Jan. were valued at $1.3 mil- 
lion as compared with $1.4 million 
in Dec., 1948, and $2.7 million in 
Jan., 1948. Average monthly value 
during 1948 was set at $1.6 million 
against $.8 million in 1939. Leather 
manufactures were valued at $.6 mil- 
lion in Jan., 1949, $.9 million in 
Dec., and $.8 million a year ago 
Jan. Average monthly value in 1948 
was $.8 million against $.5 million 
in 1939, 

Partly-tanned leather valued at 
$3.6 million was exported during Jan. 
against $2.6 million in Dec. and $1.9 
million a year ago. Monthly average 
in 1948 was $1.7 million against $1.1 
million in 1939, 


Monsanto Sales Fall 


Sales of the Monsanto Chemical 
Co., St. Louis, during Jan. through 
March have not been up to the com- 
pany’s budget. W. M. Rand, president, 
told stockholders at the annual meet- 
ing on March 22. Rand said it ap- 
peared that “pipelines of the company 
are filled and that inventories being 
held by manufacturers are being 
reduced.” 

He reported that of $84,000,000 
worth of property added in the past 
three years, 43 percent was new con- 
struction for new products, 30 percent 
for increased capacity for products 
being manufactured, and the remain- 
ing 27 percent for services. 

Of 1948 sales, Rand said that 55 
percent was from products manufac- 
tured before Jan. 1, 1939 and the 
other 45 percent from products de- 
veloped within the past 10 years. 
i948 sales were 12.7 percent greater 
than in 1947 with 6.3 percent of the 
advance due to price increases and 
6.4 percent from higher sales volume. 

Elected to the board of directors 
were Frank C. Curtis, vice president 
in charge of coordinating sales, and 
Dr. Carroll A. Hochwalt. vice presi- 
dent in charge of research. develop- 
ment and patent activities. 


New Styling Course 


“The Dramatization of Shoe Styl- 
ing’. a new course devoted to vari- 
ous phases of creative shoe styling. 
has been announced by Charlie Con- 
away, shoe designer. stylist and man- 
ufacturer. The course will consist of 
ten weekly lessons held Tuesday eve- 
nings in the New York Shoe Travelers 
Club Room. Collingwood Hotel. New 
York City. John Nurk, designer, and 
Ellen Leslie. fashion coordinator, are 
on the instruction. staff. 
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Army-Navy Purchases 

The Navy Purchasing Office, New 
York, has issued invitation No, 4491, 
calling for 2,000 pairs, more or less, 
of black leather oxfords and invita- 
tion No. 4492, for 1,000 pairs of 
size three to eighteen, widths AAAA, 
AAA and AA and FFFF, FFF, and 
FF; also A to F inclusive in sizes 
three to four and one-half and four- 
teen and one-half to eighteen. Bids 
on this order must contain all sizes 
and widths specified; delivery trans- 
portation paid to Brooklyn Naval 
Clothing Depot, 30 days after receipt 
of first order. Additional orders to 
begin after completion of first in 
quantities ordered for the period July 
1. 1949 to June 30, 1950. Bids are 
due in the New York office at 10:00 
\. M. on April 29. 

Bids will be opened April 14, un- 
der invitation No, 4442, for 42,864 
pairs of work gloves, gauntlet style, 
Canton flannel. with leather palm. 


RCD RE RENAN EE te GON ene 


EVENTS 


April 3, 1949—Shoe Mfrs. Fall 


_ Opening, Eugene A. Richardson As- 


sociates, Hotel New Yorker, New 


York City. 


April 24-25, 1949—Tri State Shoe 
Show, Hotel Statler, Buffalo, N. Y. 


April 27-30, 1949—St. Louis Shoe 
Show, St. Louis Shoe Mfrs. Assn., 
Hotel Statler and other hotels, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Michigan Monthly Shoe Show, Hotel 
Statler, Detroit—May 1-3, June 5-7, 
July 10-12, Sept. 11-13. 

May 1-4, 1949—Advance Fall Show- 
ing, Southeastern Shoe Travelers, Inc., 
Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, Augusta, Ga. 

May 2-6, 1949—Guild of Better Shoe 
Manufacturers Showing, New York 
City. 

May 2-13, 1949—British Industries 
Fair, Earls Court and Olympia, Lon- 
don, and Castle Bromwich, England. 

May 8-10, 1949—Spring Show, Iowa 
Shoe Travelers Assn., Des Moines, Ia. 

May 8-11, 1949—Fall Shoe Show, 
Southwestern Shoe Travelers Assn., 
Adolphus Baker and Southland Ho- 
tels, Dallas, Texas. 

May 11-13—Grand Rapids Shoe Fair, 
Pantlind Hotel, Grand Rapids, Michi- 
gan. 

May 14-18, 1949—Mid-Atlantic Shoe 
Show, Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers 
Assn. and Middle Atlantic Shoe Travel- 
ers Assn., The Benjamin Franklin, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


May 16-17, 1949—Spring Meeting, 


16 


conforming to specifications 37 G 26, 
with delivery to be made from May 
to July. 

Invitation No. 4380 has been is- 
sued calling for 19,000 pairs of gas 
welder leather gloves, with bids to be 
opened April 11, at 10:00 A.M.; 
these gloves are to be under specifica- 
tion 37 GLD. Bids will also be 
opened for 7,620 pairs of light weight 
Gunn cut leather gloves to conform 
to specifications 37 G 30 for delivery 
in May, July and October. 

The Army has issued Invitation 
QM _ 30-280-49-1116 for 1,000 pairs 
of large welding and working leath- 
er gloves, specifications CQD No. 
208 with bids to be opened April 11, 
at 11:30 A. M. for delivery in June. 


ECA Cuts Hide Grants; 
Extends 4th Qtr. Delivery 


The Economic Cooperation Admin- 
istration announced this week a de- 


Tanners’ Council of America, Inc., 
The Cavalier, Virginia Beach, Va. 


May 21-28, 1949—24th annual Na- 
tional Foot Health Week, National 
Foot Health Council. 


May 23-24—National Hide Assn. 
Annual meeting, Brown Hotel, Louis- 
ville, Ky. 


May 23-26—Popular Price Show of 
America, Hotels New Yorker and Mc- 
Alpin, New York. Sponsored by the 
National Assn. of Shoe Chain Stores 
and the New England Shoe and Leath- 
er Assn. 


May 30-June 10, 1949—Canadian In- 
ternational Trade Fair, Toronto Ex- 
hibition Grounds, Toronto, Canada. 


June 5-7—Fall Shoe Show, Indiana 
Shoe Travelers’ Assn., Inc., Severin 
Hotel, Indianapolis. 


June 6-9, 1949—Semi-Annual Shoe 
Show, Boston Shoe Travelers’ Assn., 
Parker House, Boston, Mass. 


June 22-24—ALCA Convention 
Monmouth Hotel, Spring Lake, N. J. 
Spring Lake, N. J. 


July 24-27, 1949—Baltimore Shoe 
Club Show, sponsored by the Balti- 
more Shoe Club and Baltimore Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Lord Baltimore 
Hotel, Baltimore, Md. 


Sept. 7-8, 1949—Official Opening of 
American Leathers for fall, Waldorf- 
Astoria Hotel, New York City. Spon- 
sored by Tanners’ Council. 


Sept., 1949—Child Foot Health 
Month, National Foot Health Council. 

Oct. 31-Nov. 3, 1949—National Shoe 
Fair, Chicago, Ill. 

Nov. 3-4, 1949—Annual meeting Tan- 
ners’ Council of America, Inc., Edge- 
water Beach Hotel, Chicago, III. 

Nov. 6-9, 1949—Advance Spring 
Showing, Southeastern Shoe Travel- 
ers, Inc., Sheraton Bon Air Hotel, 
Augusta, Ga. 


crease of $890,000 previously au- 
thorized the United Kingdom for 
procurement of hides and skins from 
Latin America during the first quar- 
ter of 1949, 

Authorizations of hides, skins and 
leather to participating countries 
from April 3, 1948 to Feb. 28, 1949 
totaled $50.3 million of which ap- 
proximately $7,200,000 represented 
finished leather and the balance of 
$43,100,000 was for hides and skins. 

The breakdown by country shows 
the following: United Kingdom, $2.4 
million; France, $.4 million; Italy, 
$7.4 million; The Netherlands, $3.5 
million; Bizonal Germany, $27.2 mil- 
lion; Austria, $2.3 million: Belgium- 
Luxembourg, $.5 million; Greece, 
$2.1 million; French Zone, $3.1 
million; and Ireland, $1.4 million. 

Hides and skins authorizations to 
the United Kingdom for procurement 
in Latin America (last quarter 1948) 
were cut by $570,000, A fourth quar- 
ter 1948 grant to Ireland for leather 
and leather products (except foot- 
wear) from the U. S. was decreased 
by $16,000, Second quarter 1949 
hides and skins grants to Bizonal 
Germany to originate from Latin 
America were decreased by $200,000. 
Bizonia, however. was authorized 
$200,000 for second quarter procure- 
ment of hides and skins from Canada 
and Newfoundland. 

The Netherlands was granted $1.- 
248.000 for first quarter 1949 pro- 
curement of hides and skins from 
Latin America. 

The ECA also announced that the 
period during which delivery of goods 
may be made against fourth quar- 
ter 1948 procurement authorizations 
has been extended to 90 days to June 
30. provided contracts were com- 
pleted before April 1. Letters of com- 
mitment on these authorizations have 
been extended to July 31. Deliveries 
against first quarter 1949 authoriza- 
tions must also be made by June 30. 


New Style Service 


A style service for shoe manu- 
facturers. first of its kind since before 
the war. has been opened in St. Louis. 
The new service known as St. Louis 


Shoe Stylists is conducted by Alice 
McCallister and Virginia McCune, 
former free lance stylists in St. Louis. 
The firm will specialize in women’s 
and juvenile designs, 


+ 


@ A fire which broke out in the 
blower system of the Toby-True Shoe 
Co., Haverhill, on March 25 was 
quickly extinguished by the Haver- 
hill Fire Dept. Leo Stern, owner of 
the firm, said no damage was done. 
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By Glenna Apteker 


ETAIL SHOE distribution is 

finding itself on the entrance of a 

new era. Shoes are being bought 
by the consumer without being “tried 
on” at a retail store, without even a 
look at the shoe itself. Shoes de- 
livered by the mailman and selected 
from catalogs and magazines has 
created a new trend in the shoe 
industry. 

The idea of selling goods by direct 
mail is not a new one. But the 
rapidity with which it has taken hold 
of the shoe industry is worth atten- 
tion. More and more people are buy- 
ing shoes after seeing them adver- 
tised. and more and more business- 
men are selling shoes by mail. 


Sears Started It 


The first attempt at selling by 
direct mail came about in 1886 in the 
hamlet of North Redwood. Minne- 
sota. Richard Warren Sears was a 
station agent for the Minneapolis 
and St. Louis Railroad and the sole 
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Since 1941 


the mail order shoe business has 
doubled in volume. One shoe mail order house in 
1948 spent $1,000,000 for postage alone. Mail 


order is a big part of shoe business today. 


provider for his mother and sisters. 

A box of watches delivered to the 
North Redwood station became the 
beginning of this country’s greatest 
mail order venture. The town jeweler, 
to whom the watches were sent, was 
overstocked and Sears obtained per- 
mission from the wholesale firm that 
delivered them to dispose of them. 
He wrote letters to railroad men up 
and down the line and offered the 
watches at prices that were unheard 
of in those days of high retail mark- 
ups. He made a substantial profit, 
bought more watches, made more 
profit. 

Sears. encouraged by the success 
of his enterprise. arrived in Minne- 
apolis where he opened the R. W. 
Sears Watch Co. The firm branched 
into Chicago, where a blind news- 
paper advertisement brought A. C. 
Roebuck. a farm boy, on the scene 
to repair watches. 

The firm grew. but. with the 
growth. the firm’s ability to handle 
sales diminished. Roebuck, over- 


worked and ill, withdrew from the 
firm and Julius Rosenwald, a small 
clothing manufacturer, became vice 
president and part owner. The new 
articles of incorporation were signed 
August 23, 1895. 

Rosenwald saw in the mail order 
business a pioneer effort toward mass 
distribution and he developed the 
now famous Rosenwald Creed: “Sell 
honest merchandise for less money 
and many people will buy.” 

The creed is the basis of all mail 
order selling. The mail order oper- 
ator can sell for less because he is 
not a retailer in the true sense of the 
word. He buys from the manufac- 
turer in large volume and sells di- 
rectly to the consumer, thus cutting 
out salesmen’s commissions and 
wholesale profits. He has no store 
with a large sales force and high 
rental. The customer doesn’t see the 
mail order house. And the mail 
order firm makes its profit by volume 
rather than by markup on individual 
items. 





Why do people buy through the 
mail? The first and most important 
reason is that the consumer actually 
saves money in purchasing from a 
mail order house. In the words of 
T. V. Houser, merchandising vice 
president of Sears, 

“A man’s dress shoe can be com- 
pletely manufactured and ready for 
shipment in one and a half hours of 
workers time. If you take the differ- 
ence between the value of that shoe on 
the factory platform and the price 
paid by the consumer who needs the 
article and convert the spread into 
equivalent hours of labor, you have a 
startling comparison. That shoe 
which took one and a half hours to 
make, takes the equivalent of six and 
a half man-hours to distribute, over 
four times as much. 

“Isn't it obvious that constructive 
effort to reduce this spread has noth- 
ing to do with the quality of the 
shoe? Its quality was determined by 
the material and the amount of skill 
and labor which the manufacturer 
put into it. After it was packed in 
a case in the factory warehouse, noth- 
ing more could add to it or subtract 
from its quality. No matter how much 
is spent in getting it sold to the con- 
sumer, no matter how much it travels 
or is handled or through whose hands 
it goes before reaching the consumer 
—all this has nothing to do with 
; the quality of the shoe.” 





: Lower Costs 

: 

: The answer obviously, lies in mass 
‘distribution. When more units are 
‘sold, the cost of selling each unit is 
Tessened. This is merely the ancient 
Jaw of diminishing returns in action. 
The manufacturer also feels this dif- 
ference. The mail order house buys 
in large lots and it has been proven 
that it is more economical for the 
manufacturer to produce in large 
volumes. The man-hours required 
for manufacture are cut due to the 
smaller number of patterns and styles 
needed. The cost of material is low- 
ered because he buys large quanti- 
ties of the same goods. He also saves 
on his sales force, needing fewer ac- 
counts on his books. 

The consumer, therefore. saves all 
along the line. When buying from a 
retail store he pays for small lot 
transportation, which is always 
higher than large shipment costs. 
The consumer pays for the retail 
store’s overhead and for both the re- 
tailer’s and the manufacturer's adver- 
tising. 

The consumer buying from the 
mail order house pays less because 
the distribution cost is lower. “By 





Table I 
Mail Order Shoe Sales in 1947* 
($ Mills.) 
January $10 
February 41 
March 
April 
May 
June 
July 
August 
September 
October 
Novembet 
December 
*U. S. Department of Commerce 





selling directly to the consumer the 
advertiser cuts through the necessity 
of sharing the profit with the whole- 
saler. He is thus able to price the 
merchandise lower than if. selling 
through retail outlets. Lower pricing 
leads to greater volume.” (Irwin 
Graham, author of “How to Sell 
Through Mail Order”). 

The mail order idea formerly car- 
ried with it the prospect of the rural 
consumer. The farmer and the in- 
habitant of the small hamlet were 
the greatest buyers by mail. But the 
mail order business has grown and 
spread. 

George Vidal, publicity director of 
Sears, Roebuck and Co.. said, “The 
economy and convenience of buying 
through mail order are, of course, 
no longer the exclusive privilege of 
the farmer and small town resident. 
Mail order sales are increasing rap- 
idly in large metropolitan areas 
where customers may order from the 
catalog by telephone and thus avoid 
what in many cases prove to 'be 
arduous shopping trips.” 

Maxwell Field, executive secretary 
of the New England Shoe and Leather 
Association, said, “Mail order is a 
very important and growing segment 
of the retail distribution end of the 
shoe industry. It performs a neces- 
sary function particularly to those 
living away from cities. And it does 
this at a low cost per pair. The dis- 
tribution is very economical. so mail 
order can compete favorably with 
other retail outlets.” 


Growing Shoe Business 


Jessie G. Olds. public relations di- 
rector of the large mail order house 





Table Il 

Mail Order Sales of Shoes 
194] $430,000,000 
1912 533,000,000 
19h5 501.900.000 
1944 517,000,000 
1945 565,000,000 
lov 705,000,000 
19ty 766,000,000 
Dk 435.000,000 (7 mos) 
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of Speigel, said, “We certainly do 
consider the mail order business a 
growing part of the shoe industry. 
The large volume of business that we 
do through Speigel catalogs enables 
us to bring good shoes to the con- 
sumer at a very low price. This same 
volume encourages manufacturers to 
compete for our business by giving 
us unquestionable quality and up-to- 
the-minute patterns. 

“The main reason that people buy 
shoes by mail are: first. mail order 
catalogs offer a far wider selection 
than most shoe stores; and second, 
since mail order is a very economical 
method of distribution, better values 
can be offered.” 

The past year has seen the birth of 
several new mail order shoe firms, 
many of them in New England, Some 
were wholesalers who were seeing new 
outlets for their merchandise. These 
firms receive orders from all sections 
of the country, from college towns. 
from small villages. from metropoli- 
tan areas. The owner of a new mail 
order firm said that he selected that 
branch of the industry rather than a 
retail store because a shoe can be 
glamorized in a magazine advertise- 
ment. The same shoe that may not 
sell in the window of a retail store 
might create interest by mail. 


Women and Girls, Too 


The new firms are appealing to 
women and girls from 13 to 40. The 
mail order director of Wilbar’s Shoe 
Chain said. “We are interested in 
teenage girls who follow fads and, 
mature women who haven't time to 
shop.” Another businessman said that 
some women are afraid of being 
high-pressured in a retail store. 

The most common mail order cus- 
tomers are in the middle to lower 
class financial bracket. The head of 
Mary Jane’s mail order section said. 
“The customer who wants expensive 
shoes won't buy mail order.” 

In the attempt to appeal to young 
girls. most mail order firms empha- 
size style. The various houses plug 
the style shoe that is popular at the 
moment but each tries to get a varia- 
tion on it. An official of the Sally 
Ann Shoe Co.. Boston. said, “We al- 
ways try to get something different 
from the next fellow, but at the same 
time. something in style.” 

A recent poll conducted by Calling 
All Girls magazine, a popular me- 
dium for mail order advertising. 
shows the type of shoes wanted by 
teenage girls. The average girl bought 
2.7 pairs of shoes in the spring of 
1948. and spent an average of $5.14 
a pair. 

The average respondent to the 
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questionnaire has 5.6 pairs of shoes 
in good condition and 60.5 percent 
of the girls match shoes to pocket- 
books. The color preference of teen- 
agers is close between black and 
white. Black shoes are preferred by 
19.5 percent of the 200 respondents 
and white by 21.9 percent. 

The young girls are willing to pay 
an average $7.76 as top price for 
dress-up shoes and $5.46 for sport 
and casual shoes. Of girls from 13 to 
17 years of age. 51 percent have 
started to wea high heels. 

Style, Price, Timing 

The mail order business. then. is a 
combination of style and price. The 
risk enters in the firm’s choice of 
style. The shoe or shoes to be adver- 
tised are usually chosen at least three 
months before the advertisement ap- 
pears. Most magazines require the 
completed advertisement two months 

_ before publication date. 

_ Another important factor is timing. 
' The month of January sees very few 
' mail order advertisements. The firms 
' that do advertise then do so, not with 
'the hopes of a large volume of busi- 
_ness. but for the purpose of keeping 
the company name in the public eye. 


/ 
Advertising Methods 

Most mail order shoe firms get 
their start by magazine advertising 
' but the sizeable volume is attained by 
catalogs. After the firm has compiled 
its own mailing list from magazine 
and newspaper advertisements. it is 
ready to send out thousands of cir- 
‘culars or catalogs. Some firms buy 
mailings lists, but they usually find 
more success with their own lists. 

Wilbar’s puts out seven catalogs a 
year. The firm illustrates a represen- 
tative stock in these catalogs. Mary 
Jane sends pamphlets four or five 
times a year. These pamphlets are 
comprised of some repeat styles and 
some new items. 

The Speigel catalog emphasizes 
“up-to-the-minute styling in women’s 
shoes and comfort and dependability 
on men’s shoes.” The firm’s first con- 
sideration is “does a shoe have pic- 
ture appeal?” The company tries to 
picture the shoes realistically and de- 
scribe them accurately. Most firms 

find that the best way of doing busi- 


ness. Any misrepresentation will cost 
the firm more money in return post- 
age than the shoe is worth. 

The most popular media are news- 
papers and magazines. If a firm ad- 
vertises in a Sunday newspaper. he 
should expect 50 percent of his re- 
turns by the following Friday. The 
response from a monthly magazine 
can last as long as ninety days after 
publication. The rapidity of the re- 
sponse to a magazine advertisement 
depends on the number of subscrip- 
tions as compared with the total cir- 
culation. When the percentage of 
subscriptions is high, the advertise- 
ment will pull faster and the returns 
will drop off faster. 

To discover how well each adver- 
tisement is pulling, the advertiser 
keys each one. This is done by add- 
ing a department number to the firm’s 
address. The coupon which the cus- 
tomer detaches and returns contains 
the advertiser's name and address. a 
description of the offer, a place for 
the sender's name and address and 
the method of remittance. The degree 
of sales resistance is partly dependent 
on the method of remittance. An ap- 
proval offer gets the most prospects. 
a C.0.D. fewer and a cash-with-order 
the least. 

Returns 

The greatest operational expense 
in the mail order business is the 
advertising cost. There is also a great 
deal of detail work involved which 
necessitates a competent office force 
for a sizeable firm. A can’t-be-helped 
expense is that of returns. One firm 
said that returns amount to two and 
a half percent of sales. Some of this 
can be diminished by careful atten- 
tion to sizing and immediate delivery 
on all orders. One mail order execu- 
tive said that the woman waits about 
a week from the time she orders the 
shoes until they are delivered to her. 
In that time. she may have seen 
something in a retail store which she 
prefers. All mail order firms agree 
that speed in filling orders is essential. 

The one problem which confronts 
all mail order houses dealing in shoes 
is that of odd sizes. At the end of a 
run there is sure to be a surplus of 
small and large sizes. One way to 
minimize this is through careful pur- 


chasing. The experienced shoe man 
is familiar with the ordinary size 
runs and knows the most popular 
sizes and should buy accordingly. 

Methods used by Speigel for clean- 
ing up odd sizes include special sales 
promotions in package stuffers and 
bargain sales. Some mail order firms 
sell them to jobbers as odd lots. 


$900,000 Postage 


The mail order shoe business is 
certainly becoming an essential part 
of the industry. In Haverhill, Mass.. 
where two firms recently opened, the 
local post office reported a daily ship- 
ment of 500 pairs of shoes, Knapp 
Bros. Shoe Co., Brockton, sells an 
estimated two million pairs annually 
and in 1947 the firm’s postage bill 
alone was $900,000. Knapp sells 
men’s, boys’ and women’s shoes by 
mail. This firm works on a different 
basis from most. The company sells 
by mail to salesmen who in turn sell 
to individuals, 

The mail order shoe business has 
grown from sales of $430,000,000 in 
1941 to sales of $766.000,000 in 
1947. Mail order sales in the first 
seven months of 1948 amounted to 
$435.000,000, Total 1948 sales were 
estimated at over $800,000,000. 

Using the year 1947 as a base, one 
can see in Figure I how the season- 
ability of the shoe industry affects 
the mail order business. December as 
the Christmas month shows the larg- 
est volume. September and October 
are busy months for fall and winter 
styles and spring shoes are bought by 
mail in March, April and May. 

The mail order shoe business, then. 
is dependent on several things. The 
consumer must get his dollar’s worth 
and a little bit more. The style must 
be a popular one, but slightly dif- 
ferent from what other companies are 
selling. The firm must maintain a 
certain standard of quality and de- 
pendability, and the firm must always 
be alert to the general conditions of 
the shoe industry. 

The mail order venture has proven 
successful for many businessmen. 
However, as is the case in any busi- 
ness, the success of the enterprise de- 
pends upon the ingenuity and initia- 
tive of those in charge. 
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When the Box Is Opened... 


Does the Finish Help the Sale? 


HIGHLY competitive selling conditions require that you 
P g q ) 
give your shoes every advantage. Match the style and fit 


of your shoes with a finish that does them justice — a 


| \ ‘ r finish that appears as smart in the retail shop as when it 
| L left your packing room. 


ar WISHE Q c § Time takes a toll of finishes unless formulas are cor- 


rect for every run of leathers. Periodic checks by the 

United Finishing Specialist help you provide the perfec- 

PRODUCTS OF tion of finish your customers appreciate and expect. If 

B B CHEMICAL CO. you have a finishing problem... or want to improve 


FINISHES FOR UPPERS ; a oy yen 
BOTTOMS © HEELS © EDGES your finishes ... phone for a United Finishing Specialist. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 
BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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y i HE cotton industry, through the 
National Cotton Council of 
America, is determined to 
greatly expand the use of its product 


in the shoe industry. Recently the in- 
dustry completed a national survey 
covering key executives in some 35 
shoe manufacturing plants, shoe fab- 
ric firms, trade associations and 
other shoe industry affiliates. The 
purpose of this exhaustive study was 
to obtain a factual analysis of the 
current cotton consumption in the 
shoe industry and, more importantly, 
the potential market. 


The Market 


Current cotton consumption in 
footwear is about 120,000 bales a 
year. The cotton industry says the 





Cotton producers see a poten- 
tial consumption increase of 
cotton in footwear from a cur- 


rent 120,000 to 350,000 bales. 


annually. And "more fabric up- 
pers" becomes their slogan. 





market potential is 350,000 bales a 
year. In terms of consumption cotton 
rates next to leather as a shoe mate- 
rial. It accounts for 12 percent of all 
shoe uppers, 66 percent of all linings, 
15 percent of all bottoming materials, 
94 percent of laces, 83 percent of the 
thread. (See Table 1). Cotton and 
leather together account for 91 per- 





Table 1 


Estimated Consumption of Materials in Shoes, 1947* 


TOTAL ALL MATERIALS** 


UsE (Cotton Bale Equivalents) 
130,000 

94.120 

99.420 

12,780 

15.380 
Total Jaw 351,800 


ppers 
Linings 
Bottoms 
I aces 

Thread 


*Source: Table 1, Appendix 


**Including cotton, leather, rayon, wool, rubber, ete., 


equivalents, 
(National Cotton Council of America) 


COTTON 

BALES 
15,990 
2,190 
15.130 15.2 
12,000 93.9 
12,760 83.0 
118,070 38.7 


% OF TOTAL 


measured in terms of cotton 
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cent of all the materials in footwear; 
leather represents 57 percent of the 
total, cotton 34 percent. The remain- 
ing nine percent is represented by 
rubber, rayon, wool, plastics, ete. 

Linings represent the main cotton 
use in footwear; in 1947 some 60.- 
000 bales, or 66 percent of all lining 
materials (leather accounts for about 
30 percent). If the appearance of 
cotton for linings could be improved, 
an estimated extra 20400 bales 
might be marketed. 

Cotton virtually monopolizes shoe 
laces and sewing threads, represent- 
ing 90 percent of all materials for 
these uses, with rayon, nylon, silk and 
linen accounting for the other ten 
percent. Cotton continues to hold its 
firm competitive position here. 


But the chief target of the cotton 
manufacturers is shoe uppers, which 
represents the greatest expansion po- 
tential in the shoe field. Leather. of 
course, dominates this field, with 
consumption of 85 percent against 
cotton’s 12-15 percent. Cotton or fab- 
rics has found its chief markets in 
the playshoe field. But the cotton in- 
dustry feels confident, pointing to 
wartime and current developments of 
coated cotton fabrics, particularly 
the vinyl resin fabrics. Moreover. the 
industry states, these new fabrics will 
not be sold “as leather substitutes. 
but as qualities competitive with 
leather.” Much depends, of course, 
upon the sales effort. The cotton in- 


23 








dustry will concentrate on this. 

Substantial amounts of cotton are Table 2 
used in welt insoles, box toes, and 
fabric outsoles, though leather repre- 
sents about 65 percent of bottoming 


materials, The cotton people are con- ; TOTAL--ALL 
fident that further improvements in USE MATERIALS COTTON LEATHER RAYON OTHERS 
cotton laminates will put this bottom- Bale Mi Bale % Bale Fe Bale % Bale % 
ing material in a competitive position Uppers ....130,000 100.0 15,990 12.3 110,220 84.7 3.8903 3.0 
with leather and rubber in the shoe Linings .... 94,120 100.0 62,190 66.1 28,170 29.9 3,760 4.0 
| oaleet Bottoms .... 99,420 100.0 15,130 15.2 63.900 64.3 20.3904 20.5 
sos market. Laces 12,780 100.0 12,000 93.9 780° 6.1 
Thread ..... 15,380 100.0 12,760 83.0 2,620 17.0 


MODAG. 5.53 351,800 100.0 118,070 33.6 202,200 37. 1440 1.3 26,900 7.6 


Estimated Consumption of Materials in the Production of Shoes, 1947! 
(478-Ib. Net Weight Cotton Bale Equivalents?) 


Quality and Research 


The cotton industry knows that 
price and quality largely determine 
competition of shoe materials, Cot- 
ton, they say, has a distinct price ad- me Sade ; 

‘ ‘ . ’Principally wool, but includes small quantities of plastics and other materials 
vantage, so the emphasis is now on ea s 
s as alit scaled per Principally rubber, but includes small quantities of plastics and materials other than 
smproving quan y standards of cot- cotton, leather, or rubber. 
ton. They recognize the tremendous “Includes some linen, silk, and nylon 
appeal of leather as a shoe material. (National Cotton Council of America? 
but are not discouraged by such 
advantages. 

Cotton’s use in footwear is based to distinctive assets for shoe uppers water and abrasion. and freedom 
on absorbency, strength, adhesive assets such as variety of textures. from cracking are competitive advan- 
quality, and economy—excellent as- weaves, patterns, dyeing characteris- tages of coated fabrics. 
sets for uses such as linings. back- tics. ability to match with dresses and The cotton industry is stressing 
ings, pads, etc. But its sponsors point accessories, uniformity. resistance to the advantages of cotton over other 
non-leather materials. For instance. 
they claim that rayon lacks durability 
and requires cotton conte in- 
Table 3 juires cotton content for lin 

ings: and that rayon laces will not 
Consumption of Cotton in Shoes and Shoe Laces, 1947* stay knotted. They claim the superi- 
ority of cotton as a shoe thread over 

Raw Cotton Equivalent : 

1000 Sq. Yds. 478-Ib. Net Wt. Bales nylon, for the latter causes the shoe 
sole to curl. They point to cotton’s 
, ais rice advantage over linen and silk 
UPPER MATERIALS I ee 

for shoe uses. 


1Based on trade data and opinions. 
“Estimated on the assumption that a yard or pound of cotton would be required for each 
yard or pound of other materials consumed 

















Cloth uppers, including heel covers of gabardine, Cotton research men employed to 
__ canvas, duck, etc. , “ improve cotton’s competitive position 
Miscellaneous, including underlays, stripping, piping, ete. ; | al i | li 
Tapes, including reinforcings. braids, and ribbons as a shoe materia point to the quality 
of “breathing” in a shoe upper ma- 
terial. They claim that “breathing” 
is a loose term, and that in this sense 
——e linings of ram Hes ee re pao cotton can compete with leather or 
ane Sane quarter doumers ot Conncis, shoctings, cic. .. 7R0 1a 7 any other material. But they declare 
Coated fabrics, quarter and sock linings, and heel pads. 17,675 14,790 , 
Miscellaneous, including sock and tongue linings, ete... 2,775 2,330 that the uses of cements as bottom 
fillers and waxes which polish shoes 
completely seal any pores in the 
leather to remove the “breathing” 
Welt insoles of canvas, including tapes .. garde 4 6,060 we quality so emphasized, 
Box toes i biakeees bi ea 1.500 oe ie f 
uli ca gutsoles 1200 2 These research men are working 
to remove such liabilities as fraying 
TAT 917 . s A f 
TOTAL YARD GOODS vette tees eee e reese eee, BOQ1S 93,310 of fabrics in shoe cutting and wear. 
1000 pounds Yarn > hopes ae * Z 
————— Possibilities of eliminating fraying 
through special coatings, or through 
res - ) : fe 
LACES «2.00... eee e cece e eee eens teeeeeeee by 12,000 the design and weave are being inves- 
tigated. The complaint that cements 
THREADS will not adhere well to vinyl coated 
fabrics in shoemaking is also being 
investigated, and likewise certain 
stitching problems. 
TOT TUR S ) 5 ? 24 760 Tr 66_2e P ss ° 
FOTAL, THREADS AND LACES . rr .. 10,688 24,764 The lack of “slipperiness” of lami- 
nated cotton soles has been a sales 
detriment because of complaints 
* Estimated from trade data on the quantity of various types of cotten materials required about walking comfort in such soles. 
Raw cotton equivalent includes an allowance for waste incurred in manufacturing raw Research to put “slipperiness into 
cotton into finished fabrics. these soles is being conducted. Shoe 
linings are being given improved ap- 


LININGS 


BOTTOM MATERIALS 





4,710 


Upper Fittings 
8,050 


Bottoms, welting. ‘Joe kstit h. eli 


GRAND TOTAL, ALL USES ......... 118,070 
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pearance—more lustre. smoother, to 
conform with style demands for 
opened-up shoes. 

New textures, distinctive to the 
properties of fabrics, are being 
studied. For instance, a “fur-like™ 
texture for use on winter footwear; 
and in textures to simulate a variety 
of popular furs. Effort is also being 
made to provide more “stability” for 
cotton linings, to prevent stretch and 
buckling with wear. New treatments 
for cotton thread to reduce bulk 
while increasing strength for shoe 
uses are being experimented with. 
Much progress is being made in 
mildew-proofing shoe fabrics. For in- 
stance, recent developments at the 
U. S. Dept. of Agriculture have re- 
sulted in a cotton that will not rot, 
can take wider ranges of dyes at 
lower cost, repels water, is enormous- 
ly resistant to mildew. Tests show 
this treated cotton to lose only about 
five percent of its strength after a 
year’s exposure to weather, as com- 
pared with 50 percent loss in un- 
treated cotton. It will be used for 
shoe linings and other shoe uses. 


Sales Promotion Needs 


The cotton industry is discussing 
plans to vigorously promote cotton 
as a shoe material—more cotton lin- 


USES OF COTTON IN SHOE MANUFACTURING 


Any cloth is usable - plain - prints, etc, 
(If upper is fabric the heel is usually 
covered with same material.) 


Backing on thin Reptile leather, such as 
snake, lizard, etc.-also Backing Fabric 
Upper materials. 

Binding edges - such as French Cording- 
Piping, etc. 

Linings —— 

Doublers 

Woven Labels 


Box Toes 
Celastic 


Shoe Trimmings - Bows, Ornaments 


Reinforcements - Throat Stays, Back 
Seam Stays, Eyelet Stays - Reinforcing 
Perforations. 


ings and more cotton uppers particu- 
larly. Target for such promotion will 
be the shoe manufacturer rather than 
the consumer—to “educate” shoe 














egg 


Quality Enduses 


Midsoles 
Binding 


Elasticized Gorings 


Platforms 
Backing 
Binding 


Outsoles 
Rag type composition 


“Threads 
Uppers 
Outsole 


Sock Linings and Heel Pads and Non-Slips 


Insoles 
Gem Duck 
(Fabric) Ribs, Tapes 
Binding, for edges of open 
shoes (At Heel, Shank or 
Toe) 


Twine Lacing 


manufacturers as to the merits and 
advantages of cotton fabrics specially 
treated or made for use in footwear. 
Style promotion is another big  fea- 


A Backing Problem? Just Dial 
EVergreen 9-5445 and Relax... 


A BIG NEW PLANT specially equipped to serve your 
every Backing and Combining need. And Peters’ 
69 years of cumulative experience assures complete sat- 
isfaction of your most exacting requirement 

When you want the best in uniform quality... when 
you need fast and dependable service...always specify 
Peters’ Old Line “STICTUIT” and be sure its 
Quality Endures 
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ture being planned—to promote fab- 
ric fashion footwear, to show style 
possibilities, to suggest trends, etc. 

The Cotton Council’s surveys have 
found shoe manufacturers “unfa- 
miliar with qualities and possible 
applications” of new shoe fabrics. 
Consequently, effort will be made to 
“educate” the shoe industry along 
these lines and simultaneously pro- 
mote modern cotton fabrics. Efforts 
will also be made to eliminate the 
remnants of the wartime hangover 
regarding fabric footwear—to inform 
consumers that high quality fabric 
shoes are being produced. 


Prices 


Cotton men: point out the sharp 
differential in prices between cotton 
fabrics and leather—a price differen- 
tial which, they claim, is not matched 
or approached by quality differen- 
tials. In 1947 about 82 percent of all 
footwear purchases were under $10 
retail: in 1948, 85 percent; in 1949 
it will be an estimated 92 percent. 
Cotton men aiming for the shoe in- 
dustry point to this with significance 

that with pressure on shoe prices 
and the trend toward lower-priced 
lines, the opportunity for cheaper ma- 
terials, such as cotton fabrics, rises. 

Fabric prices will tend downward. 


cH 


Resins account for a high percentage 
of the total cost of vinyl resin coated 
fabrics. Though resin prices are fairly 
stable. increased volume combined 
with production efficiencies will re- 
duce the resin and other costs to pro- 
vide lower prices. It has been virtu- 
ally a practice or policy in the cotton 
industry that when resin prices rise. 
heavier weight fabrics. requiring 
lesser amounts of coating materials, 
come more into use; and when resin 
prices fall while fabric prices rise. 
cheaper and lighter weight fabrics. 
requiring more coating, come into 
popularity. At present both resins and 
fabrics are on a mild decline in com- 
pliance with the general price decline 
of many commodities, 

The cotton industry has several 
“ideal” shoe materials available now. 
but sales are restricted by higher 
prices for these newer materials. For 
example, a non-fraying coated fabric 
for linings. Such prices. however. 
are also expected to decline and open 
new fields, 


Aims 


Cotton producers feel confident 
that deep wedges can be driven into 
the shoe industry for increased cot- 
ton consumption. Instead of price 
being the main point of emphasis. 


because . Sty 


quality will come to the fore in 
an effort to compete on a quality 
basis with other shoe materials, Until 
recently the coating industry has been 
unable to promote coated fabrics to 
full degree because of the relative 
shortage of resins: also, new uses for 
resins on shoe fabrics are in devel- 
opment; lastly, some of the larger 
coaters have ben interested in devel- 
oping unsupported film in order to 
get away from price fluctuations his- 
torically affecting some fabrics. 

All in all, it appears that cotton 
producers are resolved to invade in 
jull force the opportunities they ree- 
ognize in the shoe industry. They 
plan to do this with support of the 
shoe fabric supply houses. to launch 
“educational” as well as forceful sell- 
ing campaigns directed primarily to 
the shoe manufacturer, but with a 
selective eye on the shoe retailer and 
consumer, 

Said one cotton man. 
in the age of chemistry where. with 
the aid of chemical magic. anything 
can happen to any material and re- 
juvenate its opportunities in fields 
previously regarded as restricted. 
This can happen to cotton. And one 
‘new’ field that has opened for us is 
footwear. We intend to make the most 
of it.” 


“We are now 
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Disk Wiper in Lasting Shoes 

The versatility of this machine ex- 
tends its usefulness into various kinds 
of lasting, though it is intended io 
be a wrapper lasting machine. 

The general construction is that 
used in the Bicycle Wrapper Lasting 
Machine. Here is the same mechan- 
ism for feeding the work with rolls 
that bite on the wrapper, but the 
usual pounding device incorporated 
with the Bicycle Machine does not 
appear here. In the Bicycle Machine 
there apparently was need for the 
preliminary pounding down of the 
wrapper to the platform before the 
final and finishing updraw and laying 
down tight action of the bicycle 
_ chain. This new machine appears to 
depend only on the use of disks to 
perform all these operations. save 


that of actual feeding of the work. 


These disks are sometimes called 
ribs. but the effect is that with the 
use of high speed there is utmost 
smoothness in the “feel” of the oper- 
ation of lasting. just as smooth as 
high speed of rapidly revolving edge- 
trimmer cutters in exact alignment 
perform similarly. This design of the 
disks prevents any breaking of the 
edge of the platform, yet the shoe 
or wrapper is lasted most efficiently 
with a hammer-like series of blows 
that are smoothed out in the rapid 
speed, This action has more certain 
results than mere application of pres- 
sure. Again. there is so much up- 
draw action to this Disk Wiper that 
in some shoe constructions the need 
of a pulling-over machine is rather 
unimportant except for aligning the 


shoe over the cone of the last. 

But the outstanding feature of this 
disk system or movement is that it 
may be adjusted at an angle towards 
the lengthwise feed of the shoe 
through the machine. This motion is 
effective in eliminating wrinkles. The 
displacing of the stock evenly and 
easily about the toe can be accomp- 
lished with ease. Thus this machine 
has possibilities for other than Cali- 
fornia wrapper lasting. 

Another feature lies in the intro- 
duction of a thermol heating plate 
to soften the material to be lasted 
before the final lasting action of the 
disks. Obviously, the thermoplastic 
cement has been applied at some pre- 
vious time, and the application of 
heat need come only momentarily 
before the final lasting of the disks. 

For those who are interested in 
this thermoplastic method of heating. 
a study of thermoplastic application 
of eanvas to Goodvear ribs 
would be helpful. as the plate is 
similar in principle to the one used 
in this new type lasting machine. 

(Source: USMC, Boston; Pat. No. 
2.455.094. | 
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Tape-Applying Machine 

The use of tape-applying machines 
in connection with reinforcing the 
throats of vamps where the quarters 
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are attached are nothing new. But 
heretofore machines of this type have 
been equipped with gauges for de- 
termining the correct placing of the 
precoated tape, usually in connection 
with the blucher type of upper, and 
also for the bal, when separate gauges 
are used, But’ this innovation 
makes possible the use of two gauges 
on the one machine without manually 
removing one of them. In short. the 
idea seems to be that as one does a 
bal shoe, for example. the blucher 
gauge becomes inoperable. and so 
does not interfere with the proper 
adjustment required for the bal shoe. 


(Source: USMC, Boston: Pat. No. 
2.455.359.) 


Heels Without Heels 


A radical departure in feminine 
footwear styling—this one about as 
severe as any since somebody started 
building heels on moccasins—is sug- 
gested by a disabled war veteran’s 
invention of a “heel-less high heel” 
shoe. It isn’t exactly a heel-less shoe. 
but it seems to be. since lift is pro- 
vided by a backward cantilever ex- 
tension of the sole, and the wearer's 
appearance is that of a person trip- 
ping along on tip-toe. 


This inspiration came from one 


of these porch chairs that are built 
without hind legs. Result: High heels 
without heels. The inventor is Mar- 
tin Friedmann, Jr.. of South Norfolk, 
one of the first rehabilitated veterans 
to obtain a GI loan for starting in a 
business of his own. Friedmann made 
his welding shop pay, and then started 
out like every natural born genius 
to whip up a million dollars in a 
hurry. 

These “heels” are made of alumi- 
num but they might be molded in 
plastic or stamped from steel. 

(Source: Stanley S. Gross, Flat 
Iron Bldg.. Norfolk 10. Virginia; 
Pat. No. 2,424,609.) 
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Last-Measuring Device 

Figures 1 and 2 give details of a 
last-measuring device. Figure 1 in- 
troduces an overhead or plan view of 
the finished device. This construction 
comprises a flat base and a back up- 
right for sustaining the parts of the 
device. The markings or figures in 
the center of the device are for whole 
sizes: and the markings of sizes on 
the side ruling are also for sizes, but 
when divided between the sizes in 
the center, half sizes are obtained. 

The back panel or vertical block 
is permanent, not adjustable. Yet 
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the two tracks in the center make 
possible the sliding action of an ad- 
justing face in vertical position. On 
the farther edge of this base is a 
kind of wooden shaft fitted with indi- 
cator bars and a_center-marking 
dev ice. 

Figure 2 shows a last in position 
to be tested and measured for exact- 
ness, so that either the last buyer 
or shoemaker may determine if the 
lasts are uniform or are made to fit 
the foot in true proportions. 


Since the basis of all true last 
measuring must be in the instep 
center. this must function as a refer- 
ence mark by which all may be tested. 

The next step is to place the last in 
the device as shown in Figure 2, 
after which the readings may be 
taken. Next. the length measurement 
is divided by two to secure half the 
measurement of the last. And again 
the last is removed from the device 
and the adjustable vertical block at 
the former toe of the last is moved 
inwardly until one half of the length 
is indicated. and the rest is obvious 
to any shoemaker. Here is a device 
with sufficient adjustment to deter- 
mine if lasts are up to the standard 
intended. if the lasts have been made 
uniformly. or if the lasts have been 
made in distortion to other lasts. This 
device is based on the one principle 
that the center of the last is in the 
instep. 

(Source: Vulcan Corp..— Ports- 
mouth. Ohio: Pat. No. 2.456.815.) 
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‘Ballet Slipper 
Toe-Creasing Machine 


For those interested in making 
ballet shoes. there has been dev eloped 
a most useful little machine illustrated 
here. 

This machine. foot-operated, has 
the one purpose of making creases 
or convolutions on the bottoms of 
ballet slippers. This is worked out 
mechanically by using the illustrated 
creasing arms in pairs. By using 


these arms in pairs only, only a small 
width of the shoe bottom need be 
creased at one time, so reducing the 
strain or disruption of the shoe 
lines. 

This machine is crank-operated: 
the crank is an extension of the shaft 
on which are mounted disks that act 
as cams: that is, by placing the 
creasing arms in pairs at different 
points on these disks, the correct or 
desired timing is worked out. 

Another interesting feature is that 
the arms may be locked in position 
to insure more sustaining pressure, 
particularly if the leather has been 
mulled or conditioned for such de- 
layed action. The notched or step- 
cut vertical plate illustrated in con- 
nection with the treadle shows this 
feature clearly. 

This operation requires little or 
no skill on the part of an operator. 

(Source: Robert W. Wirtz. Peoria. 
Illinois: Pat. No. 2,455,106.) 


Economy Insole Rib Cementer 


This new machine is intended ex- 
clusively for cementing the inside and 
bottom of Economy ribbed insoles, 
But it may be used for other than 
Economy constructions. This ma- 
chine incorporates a feature making 
possible the getting around of here- 
tofore peaked or narrow toes; former 
machines of this type failed to do 
this. 

The nozzle method of applying the 
cement is interesting but not new. 
But the fluted or grooved rolls should 
intrigue all shoemakers interested in 
applying cement into not only the 
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narrow-toed insoles but to the sides 
as well. One can readily appreciate 
that as these flutes pick up and fill 
with cement, the result can be no 
other than close penetration of the 
cement into the very flesh of the 
insole rib and bottom. And as for 
the narrow toes, this construction 
makes it impossible to jump by the 
extreme end of the toe. as it is made 
narrow enough to penetrate or fit 
into the most peaked of toes, and once 
there, the cement just cannot miss. 


(Source: USMC. Boston, Pat. No. 


2.455.518) 


Improved Steel Box Toe 


The usual safety box toe construe- 
tion involves a shaped piece of steel 
to simulate a molded box toe. This 
new steel box toe extends as far as 
possible without interfering with the 
normal flexing of the foot. This cor- 
rection in building the box helps to 
eliminate the curling up of the sole 
and toe of the shoe, one of the weak- 
nesses in using steel box toes. 


There is a dome-like top on this 


FIG.4 





new kind of box toe. Usually, steel 
box toes are built on the principle of 
a flat top roof on which a heavy 
fall of snow can cause cave-ins—the 
same problem or weakness arising 
when too much weight is placed on a 
flat top steel box toe. 


This dome-like shape permits the 
concaving of the top back edge. This 
shape is more consistent with good 
shoemaking and also makes for great- 
er ease in fitting. 

This concave shape lends a canti- 
lever strength to the steel box. The 
edge or the bottom of the box toe 
is not a knife-like bottom edge but 
is rolled inwards, so that when too 
much overhead pressure is applied, 
the usual knife edge of most. steel 
box toes does not in this case sink 
into and through the insole and out- 


sole. 


(Source: Raymond B. Harrison, 
Arlington, Mass. Pat. No. 2.457.664) 
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Automatic Heel-Making Machine 


Most wood heels previously made 
in this country were turned and fin- 
ished by hand-operated machines 
which consist of a floating jack 
mounted between two cutters, each ro- 
tating in opposite directions, the op- 
eration being very similar to that of a 
double spindle wood-working shaper. 
This type of machine turned out 
wedge heels to fit only the flat bot- 
tom last. 

A new machine has now been de- 
signed. It is almost completely auto- 
matic. and turns out a wedge heel 
to fit any type of last. 

After the planks are properly 
treated for moisture content they are 
then rip-sawed into strips of correct 
width for heel size, then run through 
a planer and dressed on two sides. 
A cut-off saw is used to cut the strips 
into blocks of the desired length. 

From this point the blocks receive 
a series of more complicated proc- 
essing. Conveyor belts carry them 
to a large bin where an arching ma- 
chine operator selects the most per- 
fect blocks and feeds them into a 
massive device which obediently dis- 
gorges approximately thirty smooth, 
perfectly arched blocks per minute, 

Dropping from this machine onto 
the conveyor belt again, the heels 
pass in orderly fashion to the tunnel- 
ing machine. The tunneler keeps ac- 
curate pace with the archer, stamping 
and tunneling approximately thirty 
blocks per minute also, then return- 
ing them to the finishing machine 
where they are carefully and auto- 
matically turned with sides formed 
and the back wall of the heels com- 
pleted. 

When the plant began operations 
a little over three years ago, total 
production was between two and three 
hundred pairs of heels per day. The 
shop is now turning out a capacity 
of over 20,000 pair a week and ex- 
pects to boost the figure to 100,000 
in the latter part of 1949, 

(Source: F. S. Grasberger. Forest 
Products Co.. Lynchburg. Va.) 
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@ In an advertisement titled “A 
sright Spot in the Business Horizon”. 
Selwyn Shoe Mfg. Corp., Boonville, 
is publicizing present production ac- 
tivities at its plant. The ad points 
out that the firm is now at peak pro- 
duction on summer styles and that 
stable conditions there are enhancing 
local employment and wage earning. 


@ Plans for the dedication on April 
14 of the enlarged Brown Shoe Co. 
plant at Mountain Grove have been 
completed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce and other local clubs. The en- 
largement will double the number 
employed at the factory which now 
has 250 workers. 
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@ For several generations shoe manu- 
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pendable sole leather. to produc e longer 
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Massachusetts 


@ American Polymer Corp. of Pea- 
body has completed installation of 
high-pressure polymerization units 
for large volume output of a syn- 
thetic latex known as POLYCO 350. 
A stable dispersion of a flexible high 
styrene copolymer resin, the com- 
pound can be used as a leather finish 
and as a reinforcing agent for other 
synthetic latices. 


@ Patrician Shoe Co., Inc., women’s 
shoe manufacturers of Cambridge, 
has made an assignment to Maurice 
Wolf, attorney, and Richard Feakes, 
Feakes Mercantile Agency, of Bos- 
ton, it is reported. 


@ Charles Christopher, formerly with 
Daly Bros. Shoe Co., and Lowne Shoe 
Co., Auburn, Me., has joined Selby 
Shoe Co., Portsmouth, O., as a su- 
perintendent. Christopher is a former 
vice president of the New England 
Shoe Foremen’s and Superintendents’ 
Assn., Inc. 


ec. S. Pierce Co., Brockton, manu- 
facturers of shoe display forms and 
shoe trees, is celebrating its diamond 
jubilee. The firm, launched in 1872, 
is now observing its 75th year in busi- 


ness. 


@ Three Star Shoe Mfg. Co., Inc., 
recently opened in Lynn. The firm 
manufactures misses’ and children’s 
shoes. Abraham Hockbaum, former 
part owner of New England Shoe 
Co., Lynn, is president, and David 
K. Hockbaum is treasurer. 


@ C. A. Grosvenor Shoe Co., Worces- 
ter, has been reorganized and incor- 
porated with a _ paid-in capital of 
$150,000. Lane Bros. Co., Boston shoe 
wholesalers, is one of the principal 
stockholders. Officers of the corpora- 
tion are Robert B. Cameron, presi- 
dent; Edgar C. Lane, Jr., vice presi- 
dent; Stanley M. Lane, treasurer; and 
Marshall Cutting, clerk and = asst. 
treasurer. 


@ Notice of dismissals of suits 
against Adrian Shoe Co., Inc., and 
two other Haverhill firms have been 
filed in the U. S. District Court by 
attorneys for the Webb Aircraft Sales 
Co., New York. The aircraft concern 
had filed action of contracts, claiming 
the Adrian Co. did not make deliveries 
of merchandise as scheduled last Sept. 


@ Mayor John M. Kelleher of New- 
buryport announced recently that a 
New York shoe manufacturing firm 
is considering opening in the city at 
the former Kent Shoe plant, provided 
a minimum of 400 shoe workers can 
be found there. More than 200 work- 
ers have already registered, answer- 


ing Kelleher’s call for idle, experi- 
enced shoe workers. The Kent plant 
is owned by A. S. Beck Shoe Corp., 
New York City. 


@ Wilbur Rentsel has been named to 
the sales and service staff of Inter- 
national Shoe Machine Corp. For- 
merly a lasting room foréman, Rent- 
sel will make his headquarters in 
Fairfield. 


New Hampshire 


@ Joseph LaTorre, formerly with 
Maybury Shoe Co., Rochester, is the 
new superintendent at Myrna Shoe 
Co., Manchester. 


@ Rudy Norman is now lasting room 
foreman with Johnson Shoe Co., Man- 
chester. 


Maine 


@ Fred Junior has joined Saxe-Glass- 
man Shoe Co., Saco, as superintendent. 


New York 


@ The partnership of Goodman- 
Handel Shoe Co., wholesale footwear 
firm in New York City, is reported 
dissolved with Louis Handel succeed- 
ing to individual ownership. 


Delaware 


@ Dixon Cut Sole Co., Dover, has 
filed a charter of incorporation with 
$12,000 capital. 


Georgia 


@ The Federal Trade Commission has 
approved a stipulation-agreement in 
which Georgia Shoe Mfg. Co., Ince., 
Flowery Branch, Ga., agrees to stop 
representing that shoes designated 
“Jump Boots” are regulation para- 
troop boots. 


Washington, D. C. 


@ Failures among manufacturers of 
shoes and fancy leather goods rose 
to 60 percent in 1948 as compared to 
1947. Liabilities were up 65 percent 
with the 29 shoe manufacturers who 
failed having total liabilities of $3,- 


272,000 and 19 fancy leather manufac- 


turers having $1,460,000 liabilities. 


@ U. S. exports during Jan., 1949 of 
rubber footwear, soles and heels were 
valued at $393,301, a gain of some 
$23,000 from the $373,330 worth ex- 
ported in Jan. a year ago. 


@ Retail excise collections on luggage 
for Feb. were $11,687,002, a gain of 
$507,937 over those of a year ago, 
the Internal Revenue Bureau reveals. 
Collections on luggage at retail levels 
for the period of July, 1948, through 
Feb., 1949, were $58,781,721, a gain 
of $1,668,283 over the same period 
a year ago. 
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@ Manufacturers sales of leather and 
leather products rose some 61 points 
in a General Business — index 
of the Commerce Dept. for Jan., 1949, 
as compared to Dec., 1948. The month- 
ly index, based on 1939 as 100, showed 
sales in Nov. as 277 and 269 in Oct. 
as compared to Jan.’s 324. Inventory 
position or book-value at end of the 
month showed some expansion, rang- 
ing from 254 in Nov. and 266 in Dec. 
to 268 in Jan. 


@ Among the 200 requests for infor- 
mation on U. S. methods and tech- 
niques received by the Technical As- 
sistance Division of the ECA was one 
by the Netherlands asking that U. S. 
tanning experts visit there. The ECA 
has approved the request. 


e e . 

Virginia 

@ Craddock-Terry Shoe Corp. is now 
converting its Victoria plant to pro- 
duction of children’s and misses’ foot- 
wear. The plant formerly manufac- 
tured men’s shoes. The latter produc- 
tion will be transferred to the plant 
at Farmville. 


J 

Ohio 

e@ F. G. Steiner has been elected a 
director and chairman of the financial 
advisory committee of the Shoe Corp. 
of America, Columbus. Steiner is as- 
sociated with Wertheim & Co., mem- 
bers of the New York Stock Exchange, 
and is also chairman of the finance 
committee of A. S. Beck Shoe Corp., 
New York City. The following were 
elected vice presidents: Joseph Blatt, 


Eral Coplon, Joseph Zox and David 
Gray. 


@ Dr. George Rieveschl, Jr., former 
member of the University of Cincin- 
nati chemistry faculty specializing in 
research of synthetic tanning agents 
has been appointed director of chemi- 
cal research at Patke Dabis & Co., 
Detroit. 


New Jersey 


@ Caleo Chemical Division, Amer- 
ican Cyanamid Co., Bound Brook, has 
announced consolidation of its Re- 
search, Process Development and 
Dyes Technical Service into a single 
department. The new department will 
be known as the Research and De- 
velopment Dept., with K. H. Klipstein, 
asst. general manager, Caleo Chem- 
ical Division, in charge. Dr. H. Z. 
Lecher, since 1938 associate director 
of Research, has been named director 
of research. Dr. Mario Scalera has 
been appointed assistant director of 
research in charge of the Organic Re- 
search Section; Dr. R. P. Parker, as 
assistant director of research, will be 
in charge of the Pharmaceutical Re- 
search Section; Dr. R. H. Kienle is 
Director of Application Research; and 
Dr. A. L. Peiker is Associate Director 
of Application Research. 


Kentucky 


@ Ferguson Co. has been chartered 
to manufacture saddles, harness, and 
other leather goods in Paducah. Cap- 
italization is listed at $100,000. 


Wisconsin 


@ Edward Vollvrecht, general plants 
superintendent for Albert H. Wein- 
brenner Co., Milwaukee shoe manu- 
facturers, has been elected to the 
board of directors. He has been with 
the firm for 20 years. Officers and 
other directors were re-elected at the 
annual meeting this week. They are 
headed by Albert H. Weinbrenner, 
board chairman, and Walter F. Kie- 
ckhefer, president. 


@ Nunn-Bush Shoe Co., Milwaukee 
manufacturer of men’s shoes, has re- 
duced wholesale price of its shoes 50c 
per pair, it is reported. The reduction 
does not affect the retail price except 
for one line which has dropped $1 to 
$16.95. 


@ Albert Greaves is now selling for 
B. D. Eisendrath Tanning Co., Ra- 
cine. He was formerly a salesman for 
Lewis Tanning Co., Boston. 


@ A building permit has been issued 
to Majestic Leather Goods Co. for 
the construction of a leather goods 
manufacturing plant at estimated cost 
of $30,000. 


Missouri 


@ Brown Shoe Co.’s plant in Festus 
was scheduled to reopen March 21 
after a week’s shutdown due to a 
change in shoe lines. 


@ A half-hour television show featur- 
ing 100 new fall patterns by St. Louis 
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shoe manufacturers will be made on 
the opening day of the Third Fall 
Showing of the St. Louis Shoe Manu- 
facturers Assn., April 27-30. Tele- 
vision receivers will be installed in 
sample rooms of the Statler and 
Lenox, exhibiting hotels. The show is 
under the direction of Miss Betty 
Jones, International Shoe Co. stylist. 


Illinois 


@ Mather Coupon Ticket Co., Chi- 
cago manufacturer of shoe tags and 
tickets, is in process of liquidation and 
has transferred all assets, including 


its accounts receivable, to its sole 
stockholder, the Commercial Controls 
Corp., a Delaware Corporation. The 
business conducted by the Mather 
firm will continue as the Mather Cou- 
pon Ticket Division at the same ad- 
dress operated by Commercial Con- 
trols Corp. 


@ Equipment and machinery at the 
Altamont plant of Model Glove Co. 
are being moved to the firm’s other 
factory in Greenville. The latter is 
large enough to accommodate both 
sets of equipment, according to Robert 
Archer and John Kelsey, proprietors. 


LABOR NEWS 


A newly-organized independent 
union at the Virginia Oak Tannery, 
Luray, Va., has petitioned the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board for cer- 
tification as bargaining agent for 
workers at the plant. Members of 
Local No. 265, International Fur & 
Leather Workers Union, CIO, have 
been on strike at the plant since May, 
1948. 

David Baldwin is president of the 
new union which advised the NLRB 
in its petition that it represents a 
majority of tannery employes. Offi- 
cials of the firm report that 125 work- 
ers are now employed at the plant. 

——-$---- 


The Brotherhood of Shoe and Allied 
Craftsmen Cutters Local, Brockton, 
Mass. has advised the BSAC general 
board that it is opposed to disciplinary 
action against members for any ac- 
tions detrimental to the union during 
the recent bargaining agent elections. 

Secretary-treasurer George A. Du- 
hamel of the cutters claims that such 
action would only disrupt the organ- 
ization and create chaos in the shoe 
_ district. Three other locals of the 
BSAC, the stitchers, mixed and cut 
sole, have asked the board to show 
no leniency to members who worked 
against the Brotherhood during the 
election campaign. 

oe - 


A new president, secretary-treas- 
urer and district council representa- 


tive were named March 26 at the 


annual elections of Local 21, Inter- 
national Fur Leather Workers 
Union, in Peabody, Mass. They are 
Daniel O'Neil, Edward McLaughlin, 
and Simon Feldman respectively. 
Ousted were ex-president Frank 
Baril, Stephen Grunkosky, and Joseph 
Schecter. Richard B. O’Keefe and 
Arthur Cecelski were re-elected busi- 
ness manager and business agent 
while Charles Webber was re-named 
vice president. ‘ 
-—-- > - 


Members of the United Wholesale 
and Warehouse Workers Union, Local 
65, independent union have author- 
ized the union leaders to call a strike 
any time after April 30 when the 
present contract with member firms 
of the New York Shoe Wholesalers 
Assn. expires. The union has de- 
manded $6 wage raises and increases 
of $6 to $14 weekly in minimum 
wage scales while the employers have 
offered boosts of $2 and $3 weekly. 

Sidney Thalheim, president of the 
association, reported that union de- 
mands for fringe benefits prevented 
signing of the new contract. Some 
300 workers and 50 employers are 


concerned. 
— - 


Workers of Rubin Bros. Footwear, 
Inc., Waycross, Ga., voted to join the 
United Shoe Workers of America, 
CIO, in a recent bargaining agent 
election held by the NLRB. The USWA 


was victor by a vote of 116-2. 


The National Labor Relations Board 
has ruled that an employer violated 
the National Labor Relations Act by 
causing the police of a “company 
town” to maintain surveillance over 
the union organizers and union ac- 
tivities of its employes. 

The Board also found the same 
company—Bibb Mfg. Co., Macon, Ga. 
—guilty of illegally coercing and re- 
straining its employes by the circula- 
tion of an anti-union newspaper. 
Charges against the company were 
brought by the Textile Workers Union 
of America, CIO. 

Lincoln Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass., 
has signed an agreement with United 
Shoe Workers of America, CIO. The 
company and union came to terms 
this week after some 60-70 employ- 
ees refused to work. Previously, the 
firm’s 125 workers remained on the 
job despite a strike call by the union. 

Attorney Walter M. Espovich, coun- 
cil for Lincoln, said he would ask a 
bill of equity brought by the firm 
against the union be dismissed. The 
agreement is reported to be similar 
to other CIO contracts in the area. 

« + » 

The branch plant of the Selby Shoe 
Co., at Ashland, Ky., will not be closed 
for the present, according to D. C. 
Phillips, manager, who recently at- 
tended conferences between Selby Co. 
and USWA officials at Portsmouth, O. 
Phillips reported that the union is 
seeking arbitration of a production 
force reduction but that the firm 
feels “it is not a matter for arbitra- 
tion and the Ashland plant should be 
kept running even though the main 
plant at Portsmouth is not operating 
at full capacity.” 

The Ashland branch is strictly a 
fitting plant and employs approxi- 
mately 100. Fitting operations, in ac- 
cordance with Portsmouth schedules, 
have dropped from 1600 to 800 pairs 
daily. 

— + — 

Signing of a new wage contract 
between the Hickok Manufacturing 
Co., and the Handbag, Luggage, Belt 
and Novelty Workers Union (AFL) 
95 employes in the concern’s Mt. Mor- 
ris plant was announced. 

Effective April 4, the new contract 
ealls for an increase of 4 cents an 
hour for hourly workers and 2 cents 
for piece workers, according to Alan 
O. Hickok, vice president of the com- 
pany. 


COMPLETE BINDING SERVICE 


“The Rotary Way” combines the use of “Rotary” full and semi-coated 
French Cord Binding with the “Rotary” French Cord Turning machine, a 


notably effective method for pro- 


ducing results that can 
sales. Our exclusive coatings, 


up your 
when 


used with our equipment, are guaran- 
teed not to clog machine mechanism. 


1408 LOCUST ST. 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Eye interest in a shoe starts at the toe... that’s why the Celastic 
box toe is important in shoemaking and shoe merchandising. 
The maker of shoes likes its “lastability”, the light and durable 


construction—the seller of shoes admires the trim interpretation 





of last style. For the wearer there is always the pleasure of . \ 
ntaaanssnaneeiats Bag 


enduring toe lines, the comfort of wrinkle-free toe linings. nee —_— 
BOx TOES 
UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION, BOSTON, MASS. o-mnaiiinaieiaiiaaall 


of the Celastx Corporation 











UPPER LEATHERS 


IN ALL POPULAR COLORS 


MAISON ° SKEET * COSSACK 
IVORY ° CRYSTAL 
BOKIDE KIPS ° SPLITS 
THE FINISHED SHOE SHOWS THE 


CHICAGO - NEW YORK - BOSTON 














RAWHIDE 


FOR 
RUGGED 


BOOTS 
and 
SHOES 


CALIFORNIA 
TANNING 
co. 


1905 SHENANDOAH AVE. 
ST. LOUIS 4, MO. 








Leather 
MI AURIKIETS 


Market spotty. Some leathers 
firmer. Calf and sides reflecting 
stronger raw stock quotations. 
Sole sells better. Best suedes still 
strong. Glazed kid lags. Patent 
weak. 


Sole Leather 


Boston tanners report better de 
mand with prices firmer. Heavy bends 
still well received but lights get better 
call. Mediums the neglected weight. 
Light bends bring up to 62c¢ in sales 
reported. Up to 64c¢ asked in some 
quarters. Heavy bends bring 62 to 
63c. Mediums usually bring around 
60c and down. Productions schedules 
have been down in recent weeks. Re- 
sult: no appreciable accumulations. 

“Marking time” seemed to be the 
most popular comment from Midwest- 
ern tanners during the past week. 
Business has been far from brisk. Most 
demand still on the heavy bends at a 
price figuring around 62c, medium 
bends at 63c and lights at 64c. Some 
price shaving intimated, especially 
when volume business is concerned 
Finders’ bends selling anywhere from 
a high of 85c down to 64c, depending 
on the iron. Chrome-tanned grades 
quoted 71 to 73c for No. 3 grade, No 
2 at 81 to 82c and No. | at 82 to 85c 

\s the hide market firmed up Phila- 
delphia sole tanners reported consider- 


able more customers interest in factory 
bends, as well as findings leather. A 
general increase of 2c a pound on re 
cently reduced prices, saw more cutters 
and shoe manufacturers placing orders 
for all weights and selections at one 
local tannery. Findings are said to be 
good at some plants and only fair at 
others. Most business is on a small 
scale. Light weight repair leather has 
fallen off a little while the heavy end 
is in good demand. Substitutes are 
believed to be one of the chief reasons 
for the unusually weak market in 
women's repair leather. 


Sole Leather Offal 


Boston dealers report mixed condi 
tions. Some having good week. Others 
very dull. Prices a little steadier than 
last week but not strong. Up to 35c 
paid for best steer bellies. Up to 33c 
for best cows with most selling for a 
cent or two less. Wide variety of quo- 
tations on fore shanks, from 18c¢ up to 
25c. Best hind shanks quoted at 24 to 
27c. Light shoulders with heads on 
having better demand. Up to 45c paid 
for best. Others nearer 40c. Heavy 
shoulders quoted at 4lc and down 
Double rough shoulders quoted at 
54c and down with bulk of business 
at 52c and down. Heads not active 
at 16 to 19¢. 

30th single and double rough shoul 
der prices were quoted 2c lower during 
the past week by Midwestern tanners 


LEATHER: ITS PRICE AND TREND 


THIS 
WEEK 


95-1.10 
80-1.02 
1.00-1.20 
50-75 
50-75 
48-56 
20-22 
50-55 
45-51 
44-48 
60-63 
32-35 
49-53 
38-44 


KIND OF LEATHER 


CALF (Men's HM) 
CALF (Women's) 

CALF SUEDE 

KID (Black Glazed) 

KID SUEDE 

PATENT (Extreme) 
SHEEP (Russet Linings) 
KIPS (Corrected) 
EXTREMES (Corrected) 
WORK ELK (Corrected) 
SOLE (Light Bends) 
BELLIES 

SHOULDERS (Dble. Rgh.) 
SPLITS (Lt. Suede) 
SPLITS (Finished Linings) 20-23 
SPLITS (Gussets) 18-19 
WELTING (!/. x '/g} 8I/, 
LIGHT NATIVE COWS — 24!/4-24!/2 


YEAR 1948 
AGO HIGH 


95-1.10 —1.30-1.48 
88-98 1.40-1.48 
1.00-1.30 —1.45-1.90 
60-82 70-90 
65-82 70-90 
40-53 76-82 
19-23 23-25 
58-63 70-75 
48-53 60-65 
42-49 56-60 
70-74 90-95 
35-37 44-47 
63-65 77-80 
39-41 41-45 
21-23 21-23 27 
18-19 18-20 21-22 
81/, 10-10!/, HI-1I/, 
24-241/, 27-28!/, 33 


MONTH 
AGO 


95-1.10 
85-1.05 
1.00-1.25 
55-80 
50-75 
53-63 
18-20 
52-57 
45-50 
44-50 
62-66 
34-37 
54-57 
38-44 


All prices quoted are the range on best selection of standard tannages 


using quality rawstock. 
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From 49 to 52c¢ is now quoted on single 
shoulders, heads off, and from 42 to 
47¢ with heads on. Steer bellies con 
tinue to get the best call at 37c¢ over 
cow bellies at 36c. Steer heads selling 
slowly at from 18 to 2lc 


Cut Stock 


Business in the Midwest continues 
at a slow pace. Tanners report a mini 
mum of activity, with little, if any, : § 
new business. Prices are unchanged, These are times of specialization. Our entire 
a ith poole gg Dd = pe gl cones mse organization has devoted its efforts n devel- 
in most instances. Price lists are quoted TANNERS - oping—Superb Splits—that top them all. 
from 80c down to 60 pag a fine GLOVE LEATHERS 
grade, covering from 8 to 10 irons: 75 eS 
to 57¢ on the semi-fines and from 68 HORSEHID SPECIALTY TANNERS of 
to 53¢ on the No. 1 seratch. Women’s CHROME SPLITS 


ee Oe ee ae DEERSKINS SUEDE SPLITS e SOLE SPLITS 


fines, for 6 to 8 irons, 43 to 37e for . 
semi-fines and from 40 to 33c¢ on No cow BELLIE 


1 scratch SHANKS LINING SPLITS 
Welting 


Boston welting manutacturers report A L GEBH 
better interest and firmer prices. Reg e es s 


ular Goodyear welting has sold at & 416 NORTH WATER ST. MILWAUKEE 1, WIS. 
for by ' inch stock but 8'%4c now 

asked. One firm quotes 8!2c. Specialty Gebhardt-Vogel Tanning Co., 706 W. Oregon, Mil. 
welting in better demand this week 
with some types sold well ahead. Syn 








thetic welting for cheap welts gets 
big play. Stitchdown welting having 
excellent call 


Calf Leathers 


Generally firmer tone noted in Bos 
ton calf market. Raw skins the rea 
son. Men's weights in slightly better 
demand with up to about $1.10 asked 


for top selection, | A representative SMOOTH AND ELK SIDE LEATHER 


line quotes $1.10, $1.06, 85c, 75¢ and 


OK Another good line quotes $1.10, ° e 

$1.06, 99¢ and 92« Very best selec VEGETABLE 

tions sell well, mediums lag, lows get 3 oe 

better business than during past month For Linings, Bag, Case, and Strap 

In women's weights business fair and em. 

prices firm. From $1.05 to 73c¢ quoted CHROME RETAN SOLE LEATHER 


on selected sniall skins: trom: 95.08 9 Velvet Finished and Waterproofed 


60c on regular skins. Very top selec 
tions sold ahead Good demand tor 
leather between 60 and 75« Calf suede . 

gets fair business, expects big run to Contract Tanning 


start toward end of month 


\ large Midwestern tanner upped 
the price on both women’s and men’s 
grades 2¢ The advance reflected the ay 
higher costs of raw materials, rather 


than any improvement in the leather 
business. Other large calf leather tan 
ners held to last week's price listings 
Best quality grades continue to be in 
most demand, with lower grades sell 
ing occasionally at fluctuating prices 
Women’s weights, in colors, quoted 
at a top of $1.05 on the B grade down 
to 82c on NX grades. Men's weights, 


on the chy gh Ragan PRINTZ 
grade. Suede is holding steady a 
8.2 down to $1.01, piste on Pe LEATHER WW, rf bes 
etl COMPANY 
Kid Leathers 
Philadelphia kid leather tanners were ALUM LAMBS GOAT and CABRETTA CHROME LAMBS 


feeling the squeeze between the high For All Requirements 

rawstock age and .growing _Fesis BLACK SUEDE KID 
ee as ces oe eee CONTRACT TANNERS OF: stack étazto Kio 
skins almost exclusively to so-called LINING KID 
“spot-buying”. Because of the length 2139 E. HUNTINGDON ST. SINCE 1884 — PHILADELPHIA 25, PA. 


of time required for delivery and 


Cathe’. Company, 


1830 S.THIRD ST., MILWAUKEE 4,WIS. 
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A New Addition te 
an Honored Name 
in Leather 

SUPEREES 


QUALITY BELTING, PACKING BRIDLE and STRAP LEATHERS 


HANS REES’ SONS 


NEW YORK 7, N.Y. © ASHEVILLE, N. C. 


Leadership for over a century 














P. 
OHIO LEATHER CORP... 


87 South St. a: tak 
——_ LEATHE ew York on 
2 THUR 5. PATTON LEATHER ha 
1602 Locust St- i. 

LIEBMAN-CUMED) Francisco 
718 Mission >?- ion 


ast and 
(Pacific Co: ERTZ 


AR A. H 
St., 
One Chesterfield England 


Meyteir, enon Director) 


CARR LEATHER CO: 
69 SOUTH ST: 
1: Toh we) 
GIRARD. OHIO Vanssares av PeAsoby 








Advertise Your Leathers in 
LEATHER & SHOES 


processing of skins bought at the 
source of export, tanners must buy 
sixty days ahead and then sell the 
finished leather at a certain given 
price. Today no one is sufficiently sure 
of the market to buy far in advance. 
While “spot-buying” does not tie the 
tanner down, it certainly is not weak- 
ening the rawstock market. All skin 
purchases being conducted at a few 
points appear to be strengthening the 
hand of the skin broker. 

Black glazed is reported to be in 
fairly good shape at several tanneries. 
“All cleaned out in quite a few lines 
and weights”, is heard. Medium and 
lower grades have sold with = ease 
Top quality is slow, according to a 
number of sources who find shoe manu 
facturers over-bought in high priced 
kid and are now trying to work out 
what they have on hand before making 
replacements 

White glazed and suede are in active 
demand as cutting on summer shoes 
is beginning to wind up. Real interest 
in white has only recently been felt 
and at least two local tanners report 
satisfactory results in completed sales. 
Contrary to expectations, white kid 
consumption may surpass last years 

“We don’t look for much color in 
fall shoes” is the view of suede tanners 
who base this opinion on the lack of 
favorable response to special colors, 
displayed at the recent leather and 
shoe shows Black and brown will 
be in sufficient demand to keep blues, 
forest green and wine red far down on 
the production scale. Black suede is 
reported to be slow and won't pick 
up till May 

Boston tanners get good suede busi 
ness, complain about glazed. Black 
suede best seller with up to 75C at 
counting for bulk of orders. Brown 
suede widely sampled, some new orders 
coming through. Prices usually two 
to three cents more than black. Black 
glazed sells well in very top selections 
but production very small in- such 
grades. Largest production and sales 
in grades between 50 and 75c. Stronger 
interest in leather near the 50c¢ mark 
Linings sell moderately with best call 
in 25 to 36c bracket. Tanners point 
out that if business were brisk prices 
would undoubtedly rise as raw stock 
quotations warrant substantial increases 
in finished leather. Meanwhile tan 
ners take the squeeze 


Patent Leather 


Boston tanners get little new busi 
ness unless prices are slashed Quo 
tations read 7&c and down for kips, 
65e and down tor extremes, 44c¢ and 
down for sides. Prices obtained are 
something else again. Only by slash- 
ing prices are substantial sales made 
Exact selling prices usually not di 
vulged 


Sheep Leathers 


Joston tanners report linings sell- 
ing better. Boot-lining russets bring 
23c and down. Shoe linings 22c and 
down with bulk of business done in 12 
to l6c range. Some fine quality rus 
sets bring up to 26c for specialty 
purposes and moderate business is 
done in mechanical russets at slightly 
higher. Colored vegetable linings bring 
23c and down for shoe purposes. For 
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novelty work there is moderate busi- 
ness at 28c and down. Chrome linings 
bring up to 30c¢ but get most call at 
around 26c. Hat-sweat sales slightly 
better at 28e and down. Garment sheep 
still regarded by buyers as priced out 


ot market 


Side Leathers 


Firm tone to entire side leather mar 
ket in Boston district, Aniline type ex 
tremes in heavy weights active with 
up to about 60¢ asked. Many sales 
made at close to that figure. Lighter 
weight leather in regular finish sells 
well in high colors. Regular shades 
picking up. Standard tannages list cor 
rected kips at 55c and down, extremes 
at 5le and down, large sides at 47¢ 
and down. Some tanners quote a few 
cents more for specialties. Work elk 
has usual wide range of prices with 48c 
asked for best 


Splits 


Mixed conditions prevail in Boston 
split market. Suedes still far in lead 
Up to 44ce asked for best tannages, 
others start at various prices below 
that level Heavy suede, so called 
brushed leather, quoted at 47c for best, 
three and four cents less for others 
Finished linings get fair call at 20 to 
23c. One tanner quotes a cent more 
Gussets quiet at 18 to 19¢, Retan sole 
splits quiet at 30 to 40c. Work shoe 
splits find new business slow 


Glove Leathers 


There were no further price reduc 
tions in glove splits since the penny 
price cut a week ago. In the LM 
weights, No. 1 is quoted 20c¢, No, 2 
19¢ and No. 3 at 18c. Regular tannery 
run glove splits figured at a flat 20« 
In many instances, however, prices are 
shaded, rather than lose a_ sale Chis 
is especially true in lower grades ot 
vlove leathers 

There have been some fair sized 
glove orders placed during the past 
week. Mail order houses have stepped 
into the market and covered some ot 
their requirements for youths’ and 
children’s) gloves. Some = orders for 
men’s lines have also been received 
Ladies lines are suffering 

Cleanout sales in lower grade leath 
ers are continuing with prices slashed 
below replacement. Published prices 
are unchanged with the top grades 
bringing the list. Domestic suedes in 
all colors have been reduced from 
40c to 36c for the number ones and 
trom 26c to 22c for the seconds sag 
suedes sell for 32c in all colors. 

Raw skin markets are mixed. Pig 
skins are weaker but have a tendency 
to stiffen on small purchases. Cabret- 
tas are firm for the better brands 
Capes and North African skins are 
steady. The backlog of rawstock in 
this market is extremely light. Tan 
nery operations are considerably below 
normal 


Belting Leathers 


The belting leather market is none 
too brisk Rough leather tanners have 
reported a fair amount of business with 
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DOUBLE OAK 
SHOULDER WELTING 


“TOPS” Fo QUALITY 


McADOO & ALLEN WELTING CO. 


QUAKERTOWN, PENNSYLVANIA 


Agencies in Principal Centers in the United States and throughout the world. 





te INSIDE © 


slot 





eB op Oy ep | 


LINING LEATHERS 


GEILICH LEATHER CO., TAUNTON, MASS. 





Brazilian Leathers 


Ask 
Schlossinger & Cia. Ltda. 


Caixa Postal 917, Sao Paulo, Brazil 














ested 


ULAS 


LOWER COST” 


BATES 


a 
H. z 
SOLE LEATHER 
LINCOLN FINISHES 
and : 
SPONGING AND 
SON WASHING COMPOUNDS 


INC. TANNERS SUGAR 
° ANO LIME 


COUDERSPORT COLLOIDAL CLAYS 
PENNSYLVANIA CHEMICALS 


LEATHER FILLERS 


Since 1888 


Specialty Leathers 
Side — Horse 
Well known Tannages 
G4. 742883 
ANILETTE 
ROSS-ETTE 


and the popular 


A.H. Ross &Sons Co 


Chicago 22, Illinois 


NEWYORK - Bonkart 


AINTLQUIS: A 


curriers and belting manufacturers in 
the Mid-west and West but the sale 
of finished belting does not encourage 
any such activity in other sections of 
the country. 

Rough double shoulders are in only 
fair demand. A little specialty business 
is equalled by sales to welting manu 
facturers. No. 3 selection of heavy 
bends are again made into belting 
For quite a few months certain tanners 
were finding it more profitable to con 
vert this cut into sole leather. Bellies 
are selling excellently. Heads move 
with ease if the price is right. A ‘2c 
difference can make or break a sale 

Curriers had hoped that the recent 
flurry in new business would start the 
ball rolling again but orders have fallen 
off again. There seems to be a lack 
of confidence on the part of the belt 
manufacturer who believes that the 
price of curried leather should be based 
on today’s hide market and some cus 
tomers think prices will take a drop. 
Curriers argue that today’s hides com- 
pare unfavorable with the quality of 
hides used in curried leather now being 
offered for sale 


IDIEATIHTS 


Gertrude M. Julian 

, 80, wife of U. S. Treasurer 
William A. Julian, one of the founders 
of Julian & Kokenge shoe company, 
now in Columbus, Ohio, died March 
26 at her home in Cincinnati. She had 
been ill for several months. 

Mrs. Julian was a daughter of the 
late William Means, mayor of Cin- 
cinnati in 1881. She was active in civic 
and philanthropic affairs at Cincinnati 
for many years. In 1936 she was pre- 
sented to the Court of St. James, the 
first Cincinnatian to be presented to 
Edward VIII, then King of England 
and now the Duke of Windsor. 

Private graveside services were held 
in her native Ironton, Ohio, where 
her ashes were interred. 


H. William Bergmann 


66, findings buyer for the Brown 
Shoe Co., for 35 years, died March 
27 in a St. Louis hospital. He joined 
the Brown Shoe Co., in 1915 after 
shoe factory experience in Milwaukec 
and St. Louis 


Louis H. Carr 


81, former general superintend 
ent of the George E. Keith Co., plant, 
Middleboro, Mass., died March 30 at 
his home. Mr. Carr with Keith for 
29 vears, retired in 1934. A_ brother, 
Edward, survives. 


Michael Salloway 


39, manager of the New York 
offices of the Korn Leather Co., Pea 
body, died March 21, at a New York 
hospital. Funeral services held March 
24, were attended by many leather men 
He was a nephew of Max Korn, presi 
dent of the Korn Leather Co., and a 
brother to Harry Salloway, general 
manager of the tanning firm. In addi- 
tion, his wife and two daughters sur- 
vive 








COMBINING — ELASTICIZING 
PLASTICS 
BACKING CLOTH 


WINDRAM 
MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Established 1867 
3 Dorchester St., So. Boston, Mass. 








STERN 
AGOODCANN4mME 


SINCE 190! 


THE STERN DRUM-TYPE CAN 


STERN CAN COMPANY, INC. 


183 ORLEANS STREET EAST BOSTON 28 MASS 








H. SWOBODA & SON, Inc. 


1027 N. Bodine St. Phila., Pa. 
Base Ba'l and Whip Leather Mfrs. 


SwoTanNn 
GARMENT HORSE 
WORK GLOVE HORSE 

(Grain and Splits) 
SPORTING GOODS LEATHER 
RETAN SOLE LEATHER 
SPECIALTIES 
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HIDES ad SKINS 








Big packer market steady. 
Volume limited. Interest lags for 
all hides. Uneasy tone in small 
packer and country markets. Calf- 
skins quiet but steady. Kip mar- 
ket dull. 


Packer Hides 


limited, with 
Some light cow 
might be called slightly lower, 
but only on the Riverpoint take-off 
hides. A few bulls sold at a price that 
was lower, but was considered steady 
when compared with some premium 
quality bull business last week 

In cows, light cows sold at 24c¢ for 
Riverpoint take-off, f.o.b. with Chicago 
basis prices 243gc. St. Louts hides sold 
basis, 24c, f.o.b., with the 
price 244gc. St. Louis 
Branded cows held 


Business ‘was 
holding steady 


prices 
busi- 


ness 


on the same 
Chicago 
hides sold at 2434c¢ 
steady at 19! 2¢ 

Steers were rather quiet. Light na 
tive sold at 22'%c f.o.b. River 
pomts and f.o.b. St Louis \ 
car of mixed and light native 
steers sold at 20'2c, considered steady 

The market for Bulls held to 16‘: 
Chicago basis, for natives. This is 
3;¢ lower than the previous week's 
business, but since the other hides were 
considered a premium lot, the price was 
steady 

The over-all market condition is not 
particularly strong. There is a lack of 
general interest in hides, and many 
large buyers are still standing by, wait 
ing to see what is going to happen 
Next week may tell a little more about 
the condition, Leather business con 
tinues poor in quarters 


Small Packer Hides 


Phere is uneasiness in the market, 
but the feeling is not restricted to this 
market alone All through the hide 
markets there is a feeling that condi 
tions are not particularly good. Leather 
business fails to improve, and the upper 
leather tanners are finding less demand 
for their leather also, which tends to 
further dampen the situation 

Quotations in this market un- 
changed \verages around 48/50 Ibs 
are quotable at 18 to 19!ce selected, 


basis 


steers 
»> 
om 4 


heavy 


most 
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in carload lots, for Midwestern all- 
weight native steers and cows. Quality 
determines the price to a great extent 
Lighter hides, naturally, bring premi- 
ums, but the premiums today are less 
than those of a week or so ago. Upper 
leather tanners are not thinking quite 
as favorably of small packer light hides 
as they did a short time ago. Heavier 
hides, those around 55 to 58 Ibs, aver 
age, have been quoted down to 17c 
selected in some cases, depending upon 
quality. Small packer bulls have been 
getting fair attention, with prices 
quoted around I4c¢ nominal. Some ex- 
port interest has increased the demand 
for bulls 


Packer Calfskins 


Packer calfskins quiet this week, but 
late last week, packers succeeded in 
moving close to 100,000 caliskins at 
steady prices. All business was done 
on the new trim basis, with another 
“Big Four” seller coming out with 
skins on that basis. That make two on 
the new trim basis now All prices 
were steady, 68'2¢ for Northern heavy 


ies and 63'4c for lights. Allweighte 
sold at 68'%c across the board. The 
demand is still firm for skins, particu 
larly the packer production 

Northern untrimmed calfskins, 9 
to 15 Ibs., are quoted at 62!4c, with the 
lights, 9'4 Ibs. and down, quoted at 
57'2c¢ nominal Northern new trim 
skins are figured at 68'%c for 9% to 15 
Ib. skins and 63!2c for 9! Ibs. and 
down. 

New York trim skins quiet. Packer 
trimmed skins are figured at $3.60 for 
3 to 4s, $4.10 for 4 to 5s, $4.60 for 5 
to 7s, $5.20 for 7 to 9s, and $8.50 for 9 


to 12s 


Packer Kipskins 


Packer kip very quiet. Nothing much 
has been offered, which makes busi 
ness a rather difficult problem. Pro 
duction has been decreasing, which is 
largely responsible for the slim ace 
cummulations. Prices hold steady, and 
it is the general opinion that the mar 
ket will hold well in next business 

Northern untrimmed packer skins are 
quoted at 39'4c for native kip and 37« 
for native overweights. New trim skins 
have not been well established as yet 
Brands, in each case, are 2¢ 

Packer New York trimmed kipskins 
are quoted at $9.50 for 12 to 17s, and 
$10.00 nominal for 17s and up 


less 


QUOTATIONS 


Present 


Native steers 
Ex. light native 
Light native cows 
Heavy native cows 
Native bulls - 
Heavy Texas steers 
Light Texas steers 
Ex. light Texas steers 
Butt branded steers 
Colorado steers 
Branded 
Branded bulls 
Packer caifskins 
Chicago city calfskins 
Packer kipskins 
Chicago city kipskins 


steers 


cows 


Week Ago Month Ago Year Ago 


20 -23% 2 -23 
281, 

24 

20 


HIDE FUTURES 


COMMODITY EXCHANGE, 
Close 


€ 
Mar. 30 
20.74B 
20.16B 
19.70B 
19.05B 


June 
September 
December 
March, 1950 


INC., FUTURES MARKET 
Close High 
Mar. 23 For Week 


Low Net 
For Week Change 
21.60B 21.75 20.45 86 
21.05B 21.15 89 
20.60 5 90 
20.00 


0.56 


Total sales, 219 lots 





Country Hides 


The country market continues to 
hold at 16 to 16'sc flat trimmed for 
allweight 1’s and 2's, in carload lots, 
48/50 Ib. average hides, according to 
quality. Some lighter hides can be 
figured up to 17! and 18c flat trimmed, 
depending upon quality, but up to the 
present time, higher levels are strictly 
dependent upon the individual buyers 
opinion. Up to 19c¢ flat trimmed has 
been heard, but hides going at that 
price are very light, Southwestern take- 
off, particularly good quality, and suited 
to some definite purpose 


Country Calfskins 


Sellers of city and country calfskins 
have just about decided that it would 
be better if they were out of the busi 
ness rather than holding on as they 
are. In spite of the fact that there 
is good demand for the packer skins 
sellers in this market find no buyers, 
except in some cases where the buyers 
would like to pick out what skins they 
want from the lots available. Sellers 
of course, are not willing to do 

City allweight calfskins are 
nominally at 35c, with country all 
weights figured in a range of 26 to 
27c. New York trim collector calfskins 
are quiet at $3.25 for 3 to 4s, $3.75 for 
4 to 5s, $4.30 for 5 to 7s, $4.80 for 7 


to 9s, and $7.30 for 9 to 12s 


quoted 


Country Kipskins 


he country kip market is very quiet 
There are skins available, but buyers 
are not anxious to take them, strictly 
for quality reasons. Some of the quo 
tations are quite low, but in spite of 
this, buyers shy away. City skins are 
not much _ petter 

Country kipskins are quotable in a 


range of 21 to 22¢ nominal, with city 


skins figured around 25« 


Dry Sheepskins 


It has been difficult to notice any 
particular change in these markets and 
visitors to Fulton County state that 
buyers there still have a waiting atti 
tude. It is noted that some slight con 
cessions have been made on late offer 
ings but buyers claim that prices are 
still too high and they anticipate further 
reductions as some of the European 
countries, which have been supporting 


LEATHER 
YESTERDAY—TODAY—ALWAYS! 


x 
BD 


COMPOUNDS *> LIQUID EXTRACTS 


> MATS 


some of these primary markets, are 
not as aggressive and shippers may 
be more amenable to trade with U.S 
at their views 

In the hair sheep markets, 
state that while more offerings have 
been coming in from the Red Sea dis- 
tricts, trading is rather difficult to 
consummate as asking prices are still 
quite high and buyers anticipate lower 
prices. A fair sized quantity of East 
\frican shade dried sheepskins sold 
at $60-6.50 per dozen, as to weights and 
selections. No recent offerings of sun 
dried. Brazil cabrettas are somewhat 
lower as offerings have been noted of 
heavy weights at $17.00 per dozen, 
c.&f., while regulars are said to be 
available at $15.00 to $16.00 per dozen, 
as to districts. Some small sales said 
to be passing quietly at around these 
levels although most buyers have lower 
views Addis-Ababa  slaughters are 
nominally quoted at $13.00 per doz 
There has been no change in Capi 
glovers with shippers showing little 
inclination to reduce prices in line with 
what buyers might be willing to pay 
here 

Che shearling market continues firm 
and it was reported that some business 
was effected in Argentines, '4 inch, 
at 34c per Ib. c &f. The Cape is steady 
with interest in the '4-'2 inch skins 
but few available and no late offerings 
lhe ] inch last sold at 31 pence 
but higher now asked by shippers on 
further offerings 

There has been some trading in 
Montevideo slats, prices varying as 
to weights with the lights said to have 
sold at 3le c.&f. and the heavies at 
34'. ¢ &f. Papra slats have been going 
to Europe as buyers here are either 
out of the market or else name prices 
which shippers will not consider 


sellers 


Reptiles 


Selling quarters state that there has 
been a definite slowing up in demand 
since the leather show, and what raw 
stock buying has been done, has been 
“from hand-to-mouth” Prices have 
generally come down as shippers are 
beginning to realize that sales can only 
be effected if the price is right 
on spot, afloat and for immediate ship 
ment have a better call than the usual 
60-90 d ay delivery specified 

Some business noted in Madras bark 
tanned whip snakes with 5,000 each 
70/30 selection, 4 inches up, averaging 
4 inches at $1.00, 4 inches up, aver 


Goods 


aging 434 inches at $1.10 and 4 inches 
up, averaging 5 inches at $1.15. Further 
offerings noted of 4 inches up, aver- 
aging 434 inches at $1.05 while 20,000 
on spot, 4 inches up, averaging 4! 
inches sold at $1.15. Offerings have 
been more numerous and shippers are 
soliciting counter bids Cobras are 
slow and 4 inches up, averaging 41. 
inches offered at 65-70c¢ while vipers, 
4 inches up, averaging 5 inches, all 
primes held at 43c and 42 inches up, 
averaging 5% inches, 80/20 at 45c. 
Very few offerings of Calcutta whips 
with various prices asked. The Brazil 
market is about unchanged with ship 
pers still talking 28c f.o.b. for the 
regular 20/60 20° selection while 3le¢ 
f.o.b. asked for 22 centimeters and up, 
all primes. Up to $1.00 f.0.b. asked for 
giboias, which is entirely out of line 
with buyers ideas here 

Chere continues to be interest in Ar- 
gentine back cut lizards and some sales 
were reported of 25 centimeters and 
up at 54c ¢.&f., while others claim 
sales were made at 48c f.o.b. Further 
offerings of 35/40/25 selection at 50« 
c.&.f. There are practically no 20/25 
centimeters available and no recent 
offerings. Ampalaguas are nominal at 
$1.50 for 35/45/20 selection 

There is a good demand tor spot 
Siam aers but few availabl Some 
business noted for shipment of 8 inches 
up, 90/10 selection, average 5-lbs. at 
l4c, with about 25,000 said to have 
been sold. Other Offerings noted at 
from l3c up, depending upon the weight 
average. Chouyres are slow at the 
moment and offerings of 8 inches and 
up at 42c and 6/8 inches at 25c failed 
to draw counter bids for 90/10. selec 
tion. Ring lizards said to have sold 
at 95e for 70/30 selection, 25 centi- 
meters and up, averaging 30 centi 
meters. Diamond pythons, 80/20 sele« 
tion, 20/31 centimeters, averaging 23/24 
centimeters held at $1.50-1.55, which 
buyers consider too high 


Deerskins-Pigskins 


Reports from Fulton County indi 
cate buyers are still out of the market 
and that it is not a question of price 
so much as that they cannot sell their 
leather and therefore cannot see any 
reason to operate in rawstock, even at 
the lower levels, as they are of the 
opinion that once they need leather 
they will be able to pick up what they 
want at their prices. Brazil ‘jacks’ 


sate 


PORT 
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WANT ADS 





ADVERTISING RATES 


Space in this department for display ad- 
vertisements is $5.00 per inch for each 
insertion except in the “Situation Wanted” 
column, where space costs $2.00 per inch 
for each insertion. 

Undisplayed advertisements cost $2.50 per 
inch for each insertion under “Help 
Wanted” and “Special Notices” and $1.00 
per inch for each insertion under “Situa- 
tions Wanted.” 

Mini space pted: 1 inch. Copy 
must be in our hands not later than 
Wednesday morning for publication in the 
issue of the following Saturday. 
Advertisements with box numbers are 
strictly confidential and no information 
concerning them will be disclosed by the 
publisher. 


THE RUMPF PUBLISHING CO. 
300 W. Adams St. Chicago 6 











Special Notices 











Job Lot Shoes Wanted 
WANTED TO BUY 
Women’s shoes in job lots, 
close outs and 
factory damaged shoes. 
Write P. O. Box 8&9, 
Syracuse, N.Y 


Sales Agent Wanted 


TO REPRESENT Mid Western cutting die 


manufacturer in the Milwaukee area. Shoe 


pattern experience preferred 
Address D-3, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Il. 


Sales Agent Wanted 


TO REPRESENT Mid Western cutting die 
manufacturer in the Chicago area. Shoe pattern 
experience preferred. 
Address D-4, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., 
Chicago 6, Il. 


For Sale 


ONE Turner 18” shaving machine, with spare 
cylinder. 
One Baker-Layton 72” fleshing machine 
Address D-2, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
10 High St., 
Joston 10, Mass 


Chamois Leather 


TANNER, from beam house to finish 100% 
oii tan shamie, is willing to demonstrate how 
to tan real good shamie. Letters ¢/o 
Schwantes, 
909 Eastridge Ave., 
Takoma Park, Md 


For Sale 


ONE SLIGHTLY USED 
Sheridan Embossing Press 
Steam Chest 26x48" 

-1 condition 
Address C 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 

300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 
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Representation Wanted 


MANUFACTURER of equipment for tanneries 
desires representation in Great Lakes area by 
salesman now covering that territory 
Address C-16 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Il. 


Lines Wanted For 
St. Louis Territory 


ESTABLISHED Manufacturers and Tanners 
Representative is interested in obtaining ad- 
ditional quality lines for the Shoe Manufac- 
turers in the St. Louis territory. Address C-8, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams S&t., 
Chicago 6, Ul 


Leather Technicians Service 
LEATHER TECHNICIANS SERVICE: Beam- 


house and tanning processes adjusted or de- 
veloped by us under your plant conditions. 
Address C-6, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
10 High St., Boston 10, Mass. 


Chamois Leather 


SUITABLE FOR ALL Autemotive, Industrial 
and Domestic purposes, in Full Skins and Cut 
Squares. 
Lowest Prices————Prompt Delivery 
WOODACRE CHAMOIS CoO., 
Leather Dressers 
DARWEN-LANCS-ENGLAND 





Situations Wanted 








Side Leather Tanner 


SIDE LEATHER TANNER, 20 years ex- 
perience with chrome, bark and combination, 
calf and side leather. Can take charge of 
complete process from hair to finish. Desires 
supervisory position. Address C-17, ¢/o Leather 
and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill 


Sole Leather Room 


SOLE LEATHER ROOM FOREMAN available 
April 1. Several years charge Compo room, 
five years as assistant super in volume shoe 
factory. Exceptionally able, energetic. Thor- 
ough knowledge all bottoming problems. Ad- 
dress C-9, c/o Leather and Shoes, 10 High St., 
Boston 10, Mass. 


Roller-Non Roller 

Steel or Brass Base 

eful lines Smooth metal work 
ishes Formed tongues 


Bronze 
Nickel * Gunmetal « Colors 


Tanner 


AMERICAN TANNER will consider position 
in foreign country under contract. 20 years 
experience with chrome, bark, and combina- 
tion ; sides and calf. Can take complete charge 
of process from hair to finish. Address C-18, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W. Adams St., 
Chieago 6, Ill. 


Sole Leather Salesman 


AVAILABLE after May 1 to represent sole 
leather firm in Midwest territory. Experienced 
in cuttirg, sorting, selling, and buying. 
Address D-1, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, II. 





Help Wanted 





Leather Finish Salesman 


WANTED: Leather Finish Salesman to repre- 
sent a tannery finish manufacturer located in 
the Middle West. A man with established 
connections in tanneries located in Northern 
Illinois, Wisconsin, and Michigan desired 
Salary and commission. Please give complete 
resume of past experience and qualifications 
in reply. All replies will be held confidential 
Address C-10, c/o Leather and Shoes, 300 W 
Adams St., Chicago 6, I 


Tanner 
WANTED: Experienced Tanner, Mechanical, 
Hydraulic, and Industrial Leathers, Chrome 
and Combination Tanned. Write full qualifica- 
tions 
Address C-11, 
c/o Leather and Shoes, 
300 W. Adams St., Chicago 6, Ill. 


Stitied 
artisans in 
contrac? 


finishing 


LEATHER & FINISHING COMPANY, Inc. 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 


WANTED 





Dyes—Chemicals—Extracts 
Bichromates—Oils—W axes 
Greases—Residues 
By-Products—Wastes 


CHEMICAL SERVICE CORP. 


80 Beaver St., New York 5, N. Y. 








Advertise 
Your Leathers 
in 
LEATHER & SHOES 














are available at 65c f.o.b., even though 
some shippers still have higher ideas 
Manaos grey peccaries available at 
$1.95-2.00 f.0.b., but buyers ideas, when 
bid, are usually lower. Couple thou 
sand Chaco carpinchos sold at $2.30 
c.&f. While some shippers are not 
Naming any prices, they request agents 
to submit best indications of buyers 


Goatskins 


here has been no increase in busi 
ness and this market is dull. Most 
*, S. tanners remain out of the market; 
those that are interested in offerings 
express prices well below sellers’ wants 
Phis situation along with some decrease 
in European buying, is tending to 
weaken the firm front presented by 
sellers at origin ; 

Buyers who recently bought 1200 
Ib. Amritsar skins at $12.00 to $12.50 
per dozen, have now withdrawn from 
the market. Offerings are still made 
on that basis \sking prices on 
Coconadas are at $12.25 per dozen 
c.&f. for 1.70-1.80 Ib. skins, Khari salted 
with sea salt cure held at 50c higher 
Most buyers call the market top at 
$11.50 per dozen c¢.&t 

The Bati market is on the easy side 
but sellers are not pushing offerings 
Last sales were at $16.50 to $17.00 
per dozen c.&i. Berberahs were of 
tered for shipment at $13.50 to $14.00 
per dozen c.&t 
and quality 


according to shipper 


East Indies 


Amritsars (1,200 Ibs.) 12.00-12.50 
Patnas 10.20 
Cawnpores and Lucknows 13.00 
Mozufferpores Nominal 
Dinajpores Nominal 
Calcutta kills 3.75 
Coconadas 11.50-12 
Deccans 11.50-12. 
Kristnas Nominal 
Chinas 

Szechuans 1.10- 1.15 
Hankows 93-95 
Chowchings Nominal 


Africans 


Casablanca and Marakesh Nominal 
Algiers Nomina! 
Nigerians 1.45- 1 48 
Mombassas 13.2 
Marakesh Nominal 
West Province (ex. It.) 

Port Elizabeth ‘ex. It.) 


Mochas 

Berberahs ishipment) 
Hobediahs (shipment 
Bati 

Addis-Ababa 


Latin Americas 
Mantazas, etc. (flat) f.o.b 
Oaxacas, f.o.b No ymina 
Barquistmetos 54-55 
Ce 54-55 
M saibos Nomina 
La Guayras Nominal! 
Rio Hache Nominal 
tas Nominai 

Hi sitians 

Santo Domingos 
Brazil Cereas} 
Pernambuc 
Bahias 

Cordovas 
Pampas 

Paytas 69-70 
Peruvians Nominal 


Nominal 
No minal 


Horsehides 


Horsehides uninteresting 
No price changes are heard, with de 
mand rather limited. Some buyers are 
looking around for trimmed hides, but 


continue 


46 


the amount of interest is definitely 
small. The butt demand is fairly good, 
but prices show no stronger tone. 

The market on trimmed 60 Ib. Mid- 
wesiern hides is figured at $8.50 to 
$8.75, with hides around 70 Ibs. figured 
up to $9.00. Straight slaughter hides 
bring slight premiums, but the average 
run of mixed slaughter and good 
quality renderer lots bring the above 
prices. The untrimmed market is about 
75c higher. Horse fronts are un- 
changed, holding around $6.00 to $6.25. 
Butts are quoted in a range of $3.25 
to $3.50, basis 22 inches and up 


Wool Pelts 


The trade is expecting a revision in 
prices in the Interior sales which are 
due to develop next week. Other than 
this, quietness rules. Local packers 
are holding their prices unchanged, 
with No. 1 shearlings quoted at $2.75, 
No, 2’s at $1.95, and $1.50 for No. 3's, 
best quality production, car lot quan 
tities. The poorer lots bring less, but 
buyers are looking only at the better 
quality offerings, when they are avail 
able. Fall clips are quoted around $3.00 
for best quality pelts 


Pickled Skins 


No change in this market. Offerings, 
what few there are, are not wanted by 
tanners. Poor quality skins are at- 
tracting no attention at all. Quota 
tions continue around $9.00 to $9.50 
per dozen for big packer production 


@ A fire which began in the Excel 
Shoe Mfg. Co., Lynn, caused several 
thousands of dollars damage in the 
Excel Co., Star Sportwear, Bradley 
Shoe Co., Newhall Slipper Co., and 
Kline Shoe Co. Although the fire was 
confined to a window casing in the 
Excel Co., the heat set off automatic 
sprinklers causing heavy water dam- 
age to shoes, materials and machin- 
ery. About 300 persons were thrown 
temporarily out of work. 


JE ID WIT © TR TAMIL 


(Continued from page 6) 


such soles to the tests required to 


them satisfactory elements in 
every respect for shoe-wearing pur- 
poses? Until the shoe manufacturers 
investigate this matter they may be 
subjecting themselves and consumers 
to certain risks in terms of serving 
in the best interests of foot health. 
We make no claim pro or con here. 
We simply state emphatically that 
until an unknown quantity becomes 
a known quantity it represents a po- 
tential risk that should net be borne 
Ly conscientious shoe men. 


prove 


Amalgamated Leather Cos., inc. 20 
American Extract Co. 44 
American Hide and Leather Co. 

Back Cover 
Archer Rubber Co. 33 
Armour Leather Co. 38 
Armstrong Cork Co. 7 


Beckwith Mfg. Co. 19 
Belding Corticelli, Industrial Thread Div. 3 
Boston Machine Works Co. 35 
Brown, Wm. C., Leather Co. 32 


California Tanning Co. 38 
Carr Leather Co. 40 
Chemical Service Corp. 45 


Dewey and Almy Chemical Co. Front Cover 

Dow Chemical Co. 

DuPont, E. |., de Nemours & Co., Inc. 
Grasselli Chemicals Dept. 


Eagle-Ottawa Leather Co. 


Gaywood Mfg. Co. 
Gebhardt, A. L., Co. 

Geilich Leather Co. 
Goodrich, B. F. Chemical Co. 
Greenebaum, J., Tanning Co. 


Hadley Bros.-Uhl Co. 
Howes Leather Co. 
Huch Leather Co. 


Independent Die & Supply Co. 
Korn Leather Co. 


Laub's Sons, George 34 
Lincoln, L. H., & Son, Inc. 42 
Linen Thread Co., Inc., The 

12, 14, 15, 29 and 30 


Malis Leather Co. 

McAdoo & Allen Welting Co. 
Modern Lea. Finishes Co. 
Monarch Leather Co. 


Ohio Leather Co., The 
O'Keefe, Thomas A., Co. 
Ormond Mfg. Co. 


Peters Bros. Rubber Co. 
Printz Leather Co. 


Rees’, Hans, Sons 

Ross, A. H., & Sons Co. 
Rotary Machine Co., Inc. 
Rueping, Fred, Leather Co 


Seton Leather Co. 
Silverman, Louis |., Inc. 
Slattery Bros., Tanning Co. 
Stern Can Co., Inc. 
Surpass Leather Co. 


Swoboda, H., & Son, Inc. 

Thiele Tanning Co. 

United Last Co. 47 
United Shoe Machinery Corp. 21 and 37 
U. S. Leather Co. 2 
Windram Mfg. Co. 42 


Winslow Bros. & Smith Co. 28 
Wisconsin Leather Co. 39 
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“You Can Say That 


The STORY oF TWO WHITTLERS 9 


There were two whittlers, each with a piece of wood 
_ Fach was trying to sell his piece 
nobody seemed to 
t down and whittled. 
yrter and smaller, 
Sull nobody wanted It. 
is kept On till all he had 
ent out of business. 
and put some 
_ And w hen he got 
sculpture hich people 
for his 


oO 

want any. S 

Pretty soon his piece 
and he tried to sell it for less. 
He whittled i 

left was 4 few shi 

The other 

creative thought int 

through he had a very nice WC 
did want He sold it for enough money to pay 


wood and give him three squares # day 


er Sa 


MORAL: There’s more business in building UP 


creative styling than in cutting down quality and price- 


erne) Corporation advertisement ) 


( Reprint of a recent V 


NOTE: E 
: Every busin 
ess making ; 
product that lifts it g a quality “Vou ¢ 
. out of th ee an say that ees 
clas e “me, too’ , y that again” Ve , 
s cannot help a ees poration ee erney Cor- 
ste th ? , S é rerti 
e to the senti- — advertisement, United 
mpany p é 
rovides its 
ts own spac 
e te 


ments so abl 
y expressed by the Verney hel 
p you Say it. 


Corporation. 


BOSTO 
N, MASSACHUSETTS 
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In Harmony With Styling 


Leather must be in tune with styling 
.. in harmony with fine shoe-crafting 
... in rhythm with the chorus of conned de- 
manding quality . . . The colors of Rosebay 
Willow Calf are synchronized with the 


entire scale of style’s seasonal tunes. 


—_ 


Rosebay Willow Calf 


AMERICAN HIDE and 


LEATHER COMPANY 
BOSTON MASSACHUSETTS 





